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*“READDJG  AS  A RACKET” 


I have  said  that  in  my  mind  there  is 
no  institution  which  does  as  much  to  des- 
troy a love  of  reading  as  does  the  aver- 
age high  school. 

You  will  remember  these  lines  from 
Sam  Walter  Foss  in  his  “Song  of  the 
Library  Staff,’’  he  tells  of  the  children’s 
librarian  who  is — 

“Teaching  critical  acumen  to  youngsters 
munching  candy — 

To  whom  books  are  all  two  classes,  they 
are  either  bum  or  dandy.” 

* Excerpts  from  a paper  by  Carl  Wil- 
liam Hull,  read  at  the  Pennsylvania  Li- 
brary Meeting  at  Wernersville,  Oct.  5, 
1935. 


This  might  he  taken  as  my  golden  text, 
for  to  the  great  majority  of  boys  and  girls, 
books  are  either  bum  or  dandy — -enjoyable 
or  dry.  This  idea  carries  over  into  high 
school  as  we  know  only  too  well.  The 
freshman  divides  his  reading,  as  was 
Gaul,  into  three  parts.  First,  those 
books  which  he  is  required  to  read  as 
part  of  his  study — which  he  assumes  he 
cannot  enjoy  ; second,  those  books  chosen 
by  the  teacher  as  supplementary  reading, 
which  he  is  supposed  to  enjoy  ; and  lastly, 
those  books  which  he  chooses  himself  and 
expects  to  enjoy.  We,  as  librarians,  can 
supply  the  latter  but  the  hoy  or  girl 
does  not  always  come  to  the  library  for 
the  books  in  this  group.  They  think  that 
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all  books  from  institutions  are  apt  to  re- 
semble too  much,  those  of  the  first  two 
divisions  of  Gaul. 

During  his  first  year  the  student  is  re- 
quired to  read  at  least  eight  books.  Here 
he  is  first  introduced  to  the  three  bad 
words — requirwl — supplementary — classic 
and  the  worst  of  these  is  classic. 

In  many  cases  the  books  required  by 
the  English  teacher  are  the  only  books 
the  student  reads  during  his  school  year. 
Needless  to  say  he  remembers  little  of 
these  books  and  knows  nothing  about  the 
authors. 

I shall  go  into  the  financial  returns 
from  this  racket  only  briefly.  Perhaps 
you  know  of  schools  in  which  the  market 
in  book  reports  starts  at  a low  of  fie  or 
a Hershey  bar,  for  a six  line  synopsis — - 
not  including  the  life  of  the  author  of 
say,  Ivanhoe.  There  is  a 10c  or  moving 
picture  pass  price  placed  on  data  on 
‘‘Vreftin-ard  TTo!"  with  bare  vital  statis- 
tics about  Mr.  Kingsley.  A high  of  2fic 
is  reached  for  a typed  copy  of  the  high 
lights  in  the  life  of  Marner”  com- 

plete with  the  sui'iirising  fact  that  George 
Eliot  was  no  gentleman.  I know  of  just 
such  cases  in  a high  school  in  a Pennsyl- 
vania college  town. 

Dare  I say  here  that  reading  is  often 
a racket  on  the  other  side  of  the  teachers’ 
desk  as  well.  A teacher,  fresh  from  her 
triumphs  at  summer  school,  came  to  us 
demanding  Keller’s  “Reader's  Difjesf’  for 
her  report  of  Tolstoy’s  “Avan  Karenina.'’ 
Her  reaction  to  the  book  was — “It  was 
such  a g:  eat  big  book.”  Perhaps  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  success  of  read- 
ing guidance  is  the  teacher's  enthusiasm 
for  books.  Encouragement  rather  than 
coercion  leads  to  reading  for  enjoyment. 
The  teacher's  lukewarm  interest  and  lack 
of  knowledge  of  books  kills  any  dawning 
inclination  on  the  part  of  the  student  to 
I ead  good  things. 

IMany  of  the  older  books  do  need  to  be 
revitalized  to  be  fused  and  used  in  a 
modern  way  for  a new  generation  of 


readers.  Those  in  schools  who  are  in- 
trusted with  the  task  of  making  reading 
a live  thing  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
encouraging  the  reading  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury novels.  To  make  eveiy  pupil  a 
reader  is  too  much  to  ask,  but  is  it  too 
much  to  ask  that  he  be  shown  things 
within  his  capacity,  and  that  he  have  a 
respect  for  the  right  sort  of  books  and 
perhaps  a pleasant  memory  of  those  dis- 
cussed in  class? 

So  manj’  things  enter  into  the  enjoy- 
ment of  reading  Shakespeare  in  high 
school.  I believe  the  fact  that  the  pupil 
has  studied  so  little  history  of  the  time 
in  which  the  plays  are  set  makes  them 
nearly  foreign  to  him.  Because  he  does 
not  know  the  architectural  settings  he 
cannot  visualize  the  scenic  background, 
he  has  little  knowledge  of  the  costumes 
of  the  period  and  actually  has  no  ac- 
(piaintance  with  the  theatre  as  we  know 
it.  Shakespeare  has  been  made  such  an 
institution  in  our  schools,  so  much  so 
that  it  tends  to  make  the  student  hostile 
and  suspicious.  Generally  his  reaction  to 
the  whole  thing  is  that  Shakespeare  is 
funny.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  Shakes- 
peare is  funny  to  him  for  life,  and  by 
funny  he  really  means  bum  stuff. 

I say  give  him  Laml’s  Tales  or  other 
good  prose  arrangements  in  grade  school. 
The  bard  is  often  the  only  playwright 
with  whom  the  high  school  student  comes 
in  contact  during  his  entire  high  school 
career,  with  the  possible  exceptions  of 
Gohlsmith  and  Sheridan.  In  the  hun- 
dreds of  smaller  communities  what  idea 
will  the  present  generation  have  of  the 
great  plays? 

t think  you  will  agree  with  me  when  I 
sa.v  that  we,  as  librarians,  look  upon  the 
liigh  school  English  course  as  an  agent 
particularly  dedicated  to  the  task  of 
pointing  out  the  joys  to  be  found  in 
leading.  How  many  of  Mary  Wright 
Plumber’s  “Seven  Joys  of  Reading’’  fit 
the  reading  of  our  young  people  today? 

Why  is  there  such  a wide  gap  between 
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tlie  reading  done  in  school,  or  in  connec- 
tion with  the  English  course,  and  the 
actual  leisure  reading  of  high  school 
pupils?  I think  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  required  reading  does  not  fill  the 
needs  of  the  student  and  he  turns  to  the 
lightest  type  of  escape  fiction  for  enjoy- 
ment. A recent  survey  shows  just  what 
he  is  reading — the  authors  most  often 
mentioned  are,  in  order — Zane  Grey, 
Grace  Livingston  Hill  Lutz,  Temple 
Bailey,  Edgar  Wallace,  Conan  Doyle, 
Booth  Tarkington,  Joseph  Lincoln,  Gene 
Stratton  Porter,  Sax  Rohmer,  and  Kath- 
leen Norris,  harmless  but  worthless. 

A large  proportion  of  the  readers  of 
the  news  stand’s  fiction  are  the  persons 
only  recently  out  of  high  school,  as  a sur- 
vey of  a western  Parent-Teachers  Associ- 
ation shows.  In  fact  this  study  pointed 
out  that  many  were  of  high  school  age. 
The  popularity  of  these  ever  increasing 
fiction  magazines  may  be  the  answer  to 
the  demand  for  stories  of  modern  affairs 
and  an  indirect  reaction  to  those  of  re- 
quired reading  done  in  school.  After  all, 
the  publishers  are  giving  the  reader  and 
prospective  readers  what  they  want.  I 
think  that  it  would  ibe  vei-y  interesting 
to  study  the  growth  of  the  cheap  fiction 
magazine  of  today  from  the  beginnings  of 
their  more  respectable  parents — Munsey's 
— Smart  Set  — Young’s — • People’s — etc. 
Some  pertinent  facts,  embarrassing  to 
teachers  and  librarians  alike  might  come 
to  light. 

The  dominance  of  the  college  entrance 
exams  needs  to  be  lessened,  and  litera- 
ture read  in  class  should  include  many  of 
the  best  modern  writers.  For  the  great 
number  who  are  not  going  to  college, 
guidance  in  reading  is  most  important, 
for  they  are  the  ones  who  will  have  the 
leisure  towards  which  the  society  is  mov- 
ing. Teachers  should  realize  that  a con- 
structive, cultivated  use  of  leisure  will 
insure  lasting  pleasure  rather  than  a 
pastime  which  satisfies  only  for  the  mo- 
ment. Such  a life-long  course  is  recrea- 


tional reading.  The  use  of  this  leisure 
must  be  considered  a school  problem  now 
and  the  librarian’s  problem  later. 

After  graduation  when  the  boys  and 
girls  turn  back  to  books  in  the  library, 
what  are  the  results?  Do  they  tell  the 
same  story  as  my  now  famous  case  study 
did?  This  man  came  to  me  and  said  that 
he  had  read  all  the  Sabatini  books  which 
our  library  owned,  what  other  authors 
had  written  historical  romances?  I,  in- 
advisedly. mentioned  Scott.  “Oh  ! No  !’’ 
said  my  man  emphatically,  “He  is  a 
classic.  We  had  to  read  him  in  school.’’ 
Granted  that  the  library  readers  of  Scott 
are  comparatively  few  today,  here  was  a 
man  who  might  have  enjoyed  him  had  he 
not  been  conditioned  against  him  in  his 
school  days.  May  not  the  same  sad  facts 
be  true  of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Haw- 
thorne, Eliot,  and  the  Brontes?  Classics 
is  a horrid. 

We  know  what  a dangerous  thing  it  is 
to  say  what  to  read,  how  to  read,  and 
what  value  to  place  upon  what  is  read, 
for  it  destroys  the  spirit  of  freedom  which 
is  so  vital  to  the  real  enjoyment  of  read- 
ing. Yet  in  that  impressionable  fresh- 
man year,  the  English  department,  not 
content  with  teaching  the  valuable  his- 
tory of  literature — pounces  upon  a help- 
less book,  dubs  it  a classic  and  before  the 
horrified  eyes  of  the  student,  tears  it 
apart,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  diagrams 
the  sentences  and  reduces  the  story  to  a 
clinical  treatise.  The  books  are  dissected 
until  their  beauty  is  lost,  for  great  books 
should  be  read  with  the  heart  and  not 
with  the  mind.  The  other  seven  books 
are  called  supplementary  reading,  and  a 
synopsis  must  be  given  by  the  student 
including  a statement  as  to  whether  the 
author  is  dead  or  alive.  He  is  sure  to 
be  dead  in  the  minds  of  the  students. 
Isn’t  it  true  in  many  cases  that  these 
eight  books  are  the  only  ones  which  are 
really  familiar  to  the  teacher?  Why 
should  he  hear  a student  report  on  a hook 
which  he  himself  has  not  read?  And 
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there  are  many,  many  books,  which  the 
teacher  has  not  read.  A surprising  num- 
ber in  fact.  My  case  studies  include  a 
teacher  who  told  her  classes  they  could 
report  on  anything  in  the  current  Ladies' 
Home  Journal. 

Students  are  prone  to  assume  that  the 
tastes  of  the  teacher  and  librarian,  in 
the  matter  of  reading,  coincide.  They 
are  usually  pleasantly  disillusioned  when 
they  find  a librarian  who  appreciates 


books  of  which  the  student  approves. 

I offer  no  solution  to  this  state  of  af- 
fairs, you  are  well  aware  of  these  con- 
ditions. My  only  excuse  for  taking  this 
half  hour  is  that  we  bring  these  words, 
supplementary  • — classics  — required,  out 
into  the  open  and  demand  that  they  be 
struck  from  the  vocabularies  of  English 
faculties  and  the  “literachure”  no  longer 
be  crammed  down  the  throats  of  the 
pupils. 


*WISE  BOOK  BUYING 


The  natural  and  desirable  reaction 
from  this  all  too  rare  experience  of  meet- 
ing with  fellow  librarians  is  the  desire 
to  return  to  one’s  own  institution  and 
work  with  greater  wisdom  and  efficiency. 
Book  buying  is  an  important  part  of  a 
librarian’s  work.  In  a few  instances  it 
may  be  desirable  to  emphasize  that  it  is 
only  a part  of  his  work,  but  more  often 
its  importance  should  be  stressed.  Under 
pressure  of  daily  duties,  responsibilities, 
time  consuming  interruptions  and  ines- 
capable details,  the  act  of  book  buying 
tends  to  become  a hurried  act  subordi- 
nated to  matters  of  lesser  import.  It 
needs  to  be  dignified  with  more  time  and 
attention,  better  methods,  greater  wisdom. 
Granting  the  possibility  of  budgeting 
time  to  better  advantage  and  improving 
methods.  “But  where  shall  wisdom  be 
found?  And  where  is  the  place  of  under- 
standing?'’ We  are  familiar  with  the 
field  of  formal  education  where  credits 
and  points  may  be  secured,  courses  taken, 
degrees  received,  but  there  is  the  longer, 
steeper  path  to  be  climbed  in  search  for 
wisdom,  “better  than  rubies’’  and  not  to 
be  compared  with  efficiency,  cleverness, 
ingenuity  or  other  lesser  jewels. 

This  search  for  wisdom  which  often 
discovers  folly,  can  well  begin  with  our- 

* A paper  by  Harold  O.  Wooster  read 
before  the  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Library  Association  Oct.  3-5,  1935. 


selves,  for  eyesight  and  human  judgment 
are  seldom  perfect  but  need  to  be 
cheeked,  compared,  corrected.  In  book 
buying,  the  faults,  short  comings  and 
strong  points  of  our  personalities  blind, 
perplex,  mislead  and  are  a staff  upon 
which  we,  of  necessity,  lean  heavily.  We 
hesitate,  dawdle,  leap  without  looking, 
look  without  leaping,  procrastinate,  de- 
liberate, depend  on  others,  depend  on  our- 
selves according  to  the  quirps  of  our  be- 
ing. We  are  alternately  wise  and  foolish, 
informed  and  ignorant,  biased  and  impar- 
tial because  of  that  strange  hodge-podge 
which  makes  up  our  mental  background. 
We  need  to  ride  ourselves  with  bit  and 
spur  to  see  that  we  keep  to  the  road, 
accomplish  our  journey  without  too  much 
head  tossing,  shying  at  trifles,  fretting 
and  wasting  of  time  and  energy.  Our 
best  effort  with  full  use  of  our  mental 
assets,  supplemented  and  balanced  by 
others  is  needed. 

One  error,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  of 
trying  to  be  perfectly  sure  and  safe  in 
an  unsure  and  unsafe  world.  There  is 
a gamble  to  book  production  and  book 
consumption.  We  of  the  library  world 
would  like  to  be  free  of  the  risks  and 
failures  which  are  the  common  lot  ot 
authors,  publishers,  book  dealers.  This 
safety  may  be  secured,  to  a large  degree, 
by  extreme  caution,  but  at  a cost  of  de- 
lays, conservatism,  the  side  stepping  of 
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responsibilities,  the  placing  of  all  risks 
on  others,  which  may  be  too  high  a price 
to  pay.  We  cannot  get  everything  on 
approval,  with  generous  discount  and  full 
return  privileges.  In  business  there  are 
losses  as  well  as  gains.  The  “Gentle 
Annes”  as  we  have  been  called  must  have 
their  moments  of  daring  when  the  winds 
of  possible  criticism  are  bravely  faced  for 
worthy  reasons.  The  fear  of  making  a 
mistake,  of  doing  something  foolish  is  a 
chain  which  undesirably  and  unneces- 
sarily hampers  certain  users  of  libraries 
and  may  handicap  the  librarian  as  well. 
Librarians  are  imperfect,  books  are  im- 
perfect, library  patrons  are  imperfect ; in 
these  circumstances  perfect  book  buying 
is  not  possible,  rather  we  should  seek  a 
high  average  of  good  sense,  sound  logic, 
intellectual  honesty  and  sincerity  in  our 
work. 

The  spending  of  community  or  institu- 
tional money  for  the  purchase  of  books 
is  a professional  act  requiring  not  only 
general  intelligence,  but  special  skill  and 
knowledge  as  well.  Instead  of  emphasiz- 
ing differences,  the  librarian  may  often 
learn  by  comparing  his  work  to  that  of 
other  professions.  Even  a brief  acquaint- 
ance with  lawyers  shows  interesting  divi- 
sions or  classifications  according  to  meth- 
ods used.  The  young  lawyer,  the  gradu- 
ate of  certain  law  schools,  has  been 
trained  by  the  case  method.  According 
to  this  theory,  the  thorough  study  of 
certain  cases  provides  the  method  and 
background  by  which  all  cases  may  be 
properly  worked  out.  There  are  lawyers 
who  have  been  drilled  and  schooled  on 
certain  authorities  and  mentally  or  physi- 
cally reach  for  and  rely  on  these  au- 
thorities to  meet  every  possible  situation. 
There  are  the  legal  specialists  who  limit 
and  school  themselves  to  one  special 
phase  of  work  with  which  they  become 
thoroughly  familiar.  There  is  the  team 
work  of  certain  law  firms  where  joint  ef- 
fort, division  and  delegation  of  labor  is 
in  order.  There  are  the  individualists 


whose  methods  are  varied  and  who  use 
some  especially  developed  aptitude  of 
tlieir  own.  There  are  lawyers  who  de- 
pend on  certain  general  principles  and 
practices,  based  on  reason  and  good  busi- 
ness practice.  There  are  those  who  trust 
personal  charm  or  sharp  wittedness  to 
meet  the  needs  which  arise.  Some  law- 
yers depend  largely  on  general  knowl- 
edge, business  experience,  with  legal 
training  a minor  part  of  their  equip- 
ment, while  others  rely  on  legal  tech- 
nique with  but  scant  background  of  other 
knowledge.  If  we  enter  the  world  of 
medicine  through  such  books  as  Robert 
T.  Morris’  “Fifty  Years  a Surgeon”  or 
“Memoirs  of  a Small  Town  Surgeon” 
by  Dr.  Wheeler,  we  find  that  doctors  are 
experimentalists  or  stand-patters,  ultra 
scientific  with  much  use  of  apparatus  or 
ultra  simple  in  treatment,  specialists  or 
general  practitioners.  As  we  look  at 
other  professional  workers  our  vision  im- 
proves ; we  can  see  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  each  method,  the  dan- 
gers, the  pitfalls  which  lie  ahead  and 
then,  perhaps,  can  glance  at  our  own 
methods  with  more  discernment.  It  is  a 
part  of  wisdom  to  be  able  to  pass  a 
sane  judgment  on  our  personalities,  men- 
tal equipment  and  method  of  working. 

The  “case  method”  is  a part  of  library 
training,  and  testing  all  books  against 
a few  of  different  types  with  which 
one  is  thoroughly  familiar  is  a prac- 
tical method  with  much  in  its  favor.  The 
danger  is  in  being  too  rigid,  of  having 
one’s  standards  outmoded,  of  making 
superficial  and  unfair  comparisons,  of 
being  self-satisfied  with  the  method  and 
ceasing  to  grow. 

Depending  on  authorities  in  book  pur- 
chasing is  common,  whether  A.L.A.,  Wis- 
consin or  New  York;  State ; Boston, 
Cleveland,  Pittsburgh ; H.  R.  Huntting, 
Baker  and  Taylor,  American  News,  Sub- 
scription Books  Bulletin ; May  Lamber- 
ton  Becker,  Anne  Carroll  Moore,  Alice 
Jordan,,  Emma  V.  Baldwin  ; your  favor- 
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ite  Sunday  paper,  your  pet  reviewer, 
bonk  seller — whoever  or  whatever  has 
won  your  high  esteem  or  confidence.  Au- 
thorities have  their  place,  multiplying  our 
time,  experience,  wisdom,  and  sometimes 
may  safely  be  a sole  reliance.  We  get 
our  best  value  from  authorities  when 
we  are  not  slavish  followers  but  fellow 
workers  contributing  as  far  as  possible 
our  own  judgment  and  local  knowledge. 
In  reading  books,  the  reader  must  make 
definite  contributions  from  his  own 
thoughts,  experience,  or  reading  is  a mere 
time-killing  occupation;  in  using  authori- 
ties similar  contributions  must  be  made 
or  their  value  departs. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  professional  spe- 
cialists in  the  fields  of  law,  medicine  and 
libraries,  for  example.  While  admitting 
that  knowledge  has  been  advanced,  serv- 
ices improved  and  extended,  new  accom- 
plishments made  possible,  there  is  a re- 
action from  the  evils  of  specialization 
which  is  giving  credit  to  the  family 
physician,  which  recognizes  the  im- 
portant contributions  made  by  general 
lawyers  of  varied  experience;  and  special 
honor  should  be  given  to  the  librarians  of 
many  smaller  places  who,  in  spite  of 
many  duties,  have  administered  limited 
book  resources  with  such  skill  as  to  give 
their  communities  high  grade  intelligent 
service.  The  person  of  many  duties 
needs  some  speciality  to  keep  from 
superficiality  and  the  specialist  needs 
general  interests  not  to  become  too  one 
sided  as  a guide  in-  book  selection. 

Team  work  at  its  best  gives  the 
strength  and  diversity  of  several  minds; 
at  its  worst,  scatters  responsibility,  les- 
sens initiative,  lacks  planning  and  lead- 
ershii).  A few  sound  book  principles  and 
the  exercise  of  ordinary  good  business 
judgment  is  more  satisfactory  than 
flashes  of  brilliance  offset  by  acts  of  stu- 
pidity in  book  buying.  The  relation  of 
general  education  to  special  training  is 
of  interest  as  it  works  out  in  any  profes- 
sional act.  In  a field  as  broad  in  scope 


and  as  S|)ecialized  in  detail  as  a modern 
library,  in  the  act  of  book  selection,  a 
Iierson  of  good  general  education  without 
special  knowledge  of  library  tools,  meth- 
ods and  experiences,  will  waste  time, 
make  unnecessary  mistakes;  while  tech 
ideal  library  skill  without  adequate  edu- 
cational background  compares  with 
skilled  fingers  without  a directing  mind. 
While  personal  charm  has  little  to  do  with 
the  act  of  book  buying,  frankness  and 
fair  dealing  will  establish  friendly  rela- 
tions with  book  representatives  which 
can  be  distinctly  helpful. 

I’erhaps  I have  been  too  general  in 
considering  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  professional  ways  and  meth- 
ods as  applied  to  book  buying.  The  ap- 
plication is ; what  method  or  combina- 
tion of  methods  do  you  use,  and  how  can 
you  buy  books  more  wisely? 

In  my  own  case,  I am  a “background” 
Imyei- ; practically  all  my  life  has  been 
associated  with  libraries,  with  books. 
Without  this  background,  I would  be  lost 
and  helpless.  With  a few  exceptions,  my 
book  interests  are  general  and  I have  al- 
ways done  the  major  share  of  the  book 
buying  of  my  library.  I carry  my  back- 
gioimd  interests  further  as  I always 
think  of  books,  considered  for  purchase, 
against  the  background  of  the  library 
where  they  will  live.  If  I am  looking  at 
the  books  of  a single  publisher,  I want  to 
see  (he  list  as  a whole  fir.st  and  have  as 
good  an  idea  as  possible  of  the  general 
nature  and  high  lights  of  the  other  pub- 
lishei-s’  lists  I will  face  in  the  spring  or 
fall  hookbuying.  I value  Sunday  book 
reviews  not  for  their  critical  value  but 
to  learn,  in  general,  what  is  coming  out 
and  what  is  being  pushed.  I like  to 
look  through  the  pages  of  the  Publishers 
Wcehly,  Retail  Rookseller  etc.  because 
I want  the  trade  background  of  books.  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  look  for- 
ward in  the  book  forecast  of  the  Library 
Journal  and  backward  as  to  what  has 
been  overlooked,  in  the  Booklist.  The 
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use  of  background  is  helpful  in  securing 
certain  proportion  and  balance  in  the 
spending  of  the  book  budget.  The 
trouble  with  a background  is  that  a haze 
or  distance  may  obscure  details  of  im- 
portance. Books  may  be  chosen  as  rep- 
resenting a type  or  class  needed  without 
a sufficiently  challenging  attention  as  to 
whether  they  are  the  very  best  available 
or  not.  A background  has  a way  of  fad- 
ing away  and  must  he  constantly  replaced 
and  kept  in  order ; in  addition  to  hroad 
sweeps  of  the  brush,  accurate  detail  work 
is  necessary.  I would  buy  books  more 
wisely  if  I did  the  following : consult 
authorities  more  constantly,  for  I am 
not  in  danger  of  giving  up  my  independ- 
ence to  them,  seek  more  carefully  writ- 
ten critical  reviews  as  they  appear  in 
specialized  periodicals  of  scholarly  na- 
ture, delegate  more  work  so  that  I would 
have  more  time  and  attention  for  book 
buying,  spend  more  time  in  surveying 
ahead  as  to  what  might  be  done  with 
available  funds  and  hold  back  more  of  a 
reserve  from  new  books  to  replacing,  dup- 
licating, taking  care  of  special  needs 
which  develop.  For  the  past  five  years 


we  have  been  operating  on  an  emergency 
basis  straining  our  book  resources,  mak- 
ing them  go  as  far  as  possible,  being  mind- 
ful of  quantity  as  well  as  quality ; relax- 
ing this  strain,  readjusting  boundaries, 
admitting  limitations  seems  to  be  a wiser 
policy  to  pursue. 

Wisdom  in  book  buying  is  not  only  a 
matter  of  personality  and  method  but  it 
calls  for  a greater  knowledge  of  books 
and  a better  understanding  of  people,  if 
one  is  to  be  a constructive  agency  in 
bringing  them  together.  Such  wisdom  is 
a matter  of  slow  growth.  The  steady, 
careful  reader  who  appraises  as  he  reads, 
has  interests  both  wide  and  deep,  en- 
joys worthy  book  enthusiasms,  is  a bit 
deaf  to  the  rolling  drums  of  ballyhoo, 
unimpressed  by  the  spectacular,  the 
showy,  short-lived  blossoms  of  literature, 
who  makes  books  of  vital  importance  in 
his  own  life  and  who  cooperates  to  sup- 
plement and  offset  his  own  limitations 
by  the  wisdom  of  others  and  by  a skillful 
system  of  neglecting  less  important  mat- 
ters secures  the  necessary  time,  may  be- 
come a satisfactory  book  buyer.  Are  you 
such  a person? 


*ASPIRATIONS  OF  THE  JUNIOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE  LIBRARY 

PROFESSION 


I believe  that  most  librarians,  young 
and  old  alike,  are  looking  forward  to  a 
day  when  libraries  will  be  widely  spread 
throughout  our  country — libraries  which 
will  be  adequately  equipped,  adequately 
financed,  and  adequately  staffed.  It  is 
foolish  to  cherish  illusions  that  this  ideal 
is  a conscious  part  of  every  librarian’s 
daily  thoughts.  Many  are  too  deeply 
buialened  by  their  endless  daily  cares  to 
keep  before  them  a clear  vision  of  the 
ideal.  But  consciously  or  unconsciously 
we  are  working  toward  that  end.  All  of 

* A paper  by  Elizabeth  Baker,  read  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Li- 
brary Association,  Oct.  3-5,  1935. 


us  have  an  opportunity  to  stimulate  the 
growth  of  public  interest  in  libraries : 
first,  by  doing  our  own  jobs  well ; second, 
by  maintaining  an  active  interest  and 
hroad  acquaintanceship  in  the  life  of  our 
communities  ; and  third,  by  keeping  well 
informed  of  events  in  the  library  world 
outside  our  local  spheres,  so  that  we  may 
profit  from  the  experience  and  knowledge 
of  fellow  librarians.  In  spite  of  our  in- 
experience, I think  we  younger  librarians 
are  alive  to  this  responsibility  and  this 
opportunity  and  are  bending  our  efforts  to 
meet  it. 

The  junior  members  of  the  library  pro- 
fession particularly  aspire  to  active  par- 
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ticipation  in  an  expanding  library  pro- 
gram. Young  library  school  graduates 
enter  their  new  world  with  an  enthusi- 
asm of  spirit  and  an  accumulation  of 
energy  that  are  crying  out  to  be  used. 
We  younger  librarians  are  anxious  to 
learn  and  to  help  and  we  are  looking 
toward  our  seniors  for  stimulating  lead- 
ership. Without  such  leadership  many 
juniors  lose  their  enthusiasm  and  allow 
their  energies  to  be  diverted  to  other 
interests.  A number  of  younger  libra- 
rians with  whom  I have  talked  believe 
that  the  average  library  school  graduate, 
unencouraged,  can  maintain  her  enthusi- 
asm for  something  like  five  years,  that 
during  these  years  it  grows  weaker  and 
weaker  until  it  finally  dies,  solely  and 
simply  from  lack  of  encouragement. 
There  are  few  who  find  within  themselves 
the  capacity  to  hold  to  their  original  en- 
thusiasm if  they  are  not  helped  to  do  so, 
and  given  some  opportunity  to  make  use 
of  their  abilities. 

We  have  found  much  variation  in  at- 
titudes of  administrators  toward  younger 
members  of  their  staffs.  In  a few  li- 
braries there  appears  to  be  a definite 
policy  of  subordination — a grim  determi- 
nation to  stifle  any  enthusiasm  and  kill 
any  initiative  that  threatens  to  crop  up 
among  the  juniors.  In  vivid  contrast  to 
this,  but  again  in  only  a few  libraries,  is 
the  policy  of  active  encouragement  of 
responsibility  and  initiative  in  young  as- 
sistants. But  the  general  agreement  of 
juniors  is  that  a very  large  proportion  of 
libraries  have  complete  absence  of  policy, 
good  or  bad,  and  that  nothing  is  so  dead- 
ening as  indifference.  We  hope  that  any 
of  you  who  are  guilty  of  this  attitude 
will  indulge  in  a few  private  blushes  and 
make  a few  public  amends. 

The  attitude  we  find  hardest  to  bear 
is  the  ready  patronage  of  some  of  our 
elders.  A figurative  pat  on  the  head,  an 
indulgent  smile  are  infuriating  substi- 
tutes for  the  cooperation  and  understand- 
ing we  need  and  want.  As  one  young 


librarian  remarked,  “We  aren’t  trying  to 
make  mud-pies  or  fly  kites.  We’re  try- 
ing to  be  better  librarians  and  our  se- 
niors should  actively  help,  not  smirk. 
They  were  in  our  shoes  once  themselves.’’ 

Surely  it  is  an  obligation  for  the  older 
members  of  the  profession  to  stimulate 
professional  enthusiasm  and  initiative  iu 
their  juniors,  to  teach  them  to  carry  re- 
sponsibility, to  help  them  to  a fuller 
knowledge  and  clearer  vision  of  the  aims 
of  the  profession.  Many  of  them  do  feel 
this  obligation  and  more  than  fulfill  it, 
but  a still  larger  number  remains  indif- 
ferent. Probably  not  one  library  execu- 
tive would  disapprove  in  principle  the 
value  of  encouraging  professional  interest 
in  young  assistants,  but  how  many  of 
these  care  enough  to  put  this  principle 
into  practice?  If  they  have  any  love  for 
their  profession,  one  would  expect  them 
to  be  anxious  to  train  the  librarians  of 
the  future  to  be  ready  for  approaching 
resiK>nsibilities. 

It  would  be  gratifying  to  us  if  more 
senior  librarians  would  take  to  heart 
sentiment  Mr.  Charles  H.  Compton  ex- 
pressed in  his  presidential  address  at 
Denver : “Certainly  we  shall  need  the 
help  of  younger  members  of  our  profes- 
sion. We  should  call  on  them  more  often. 
We  should  place  more  responsibility  upon 
them.  We  should  give  them  every  oppor- 
tunity for  initiative  and  for  leadership.” 

Many  of  us  believe  that  staff  discus- 
sion groups  would  be  a satisfactory  outlet 
for  some  of  our  energy  and  a stimulant 
to  creative  thinking  and  self-expression. 
We  agree  rather  unitedly  on  the  im- 
portance of  being  able  to  speak  expres- 
sively about  our  profession,  and  feel  it  is 
something  to  be  learned  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. Mr.  Milton  Ferguson,  writing  on 
I his  ability  for  expression  in  the  August 
1935  Library  Journal  said  “.  . . silvery 
speech  is  born  with  few  of  us,  but  I am 
told  it  may  actually  be  acquired.  Since 
we  have  such  precious  goods  to  sell,  it  is 
folly  to  forget  the  package.” 
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The  proposed  staff  discussion  groups 
could  meet  frequently.  Their  members 
would  be  constantly  alert  to  exchange 
new  ideas  about  books,  about  people, 
about  library  matters,  and  about  events 
in  the  world  in  which  we  live.  They 
would  develop  greater  social  conscious- 
ness through  these  discussions.  They 
would  become  much  more  persuasive  and 
interesting  representatives  of  their  li- 
braries. They  would  be  more  able  and 
more  likely  to  induce  growth  of  public 
interest  in  libraries. 

It  is  preferable  that  such  discussion 
groups  be  composed  of  both  younger  and 
older  librarians  so  that  experience  and 
freshness  of  outlook  can  properly  bal- 
ance each  other.  Ordinarily  this  is  a 
profitable  arrangement,  but  there  are 
still  a few  institutions  where  young  as- 
sistants feel  (not  without  cause)  that  a 
sincere  expression  of  opinion  may  cost 
them  their  jobs,  or  at  least  place  them 
under  a very  uncomfortable  cloud  of  dis- 
pleasure. This  does  not  mean  that  the 
young  assistants  wish  to  expound  revolu- 
tionary ideas — very  few  young  librarians 
are  revolutionaries — but  merely  that  the 
profession  does  include  some  individuals 
with  closed  minds,  ready  to  resent  any 
ideas  different  from  their  own,  and  un- 
willing to  entertain  argument  about 
them. 

Partly  because  of  the  general  lack  of 
such  local  discussion  groups  there  have 
come  into  being  a number*  of  junior  dis- 
cussion groups  at  national  and  state 
meetings.  In  1931,  at  the  New  Haven 
meeting  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation, about  two  hundred  young  li- 
brarians met  for  informal  discussion  of 
matters  of  particular  interest  to  junior 
members  of  the  library  profession.  This 
discussion  group  was  known  as  the 
.lunior  Members  Round  Table.  Every 
year  since  a discussion  meeting  has  been 
held  at  the  national  convention,  attended 
by  juniors  from  many  sections  of  the 
country.  In  1933  they  decided,  rightly 


I think,  not  to  organize  as  a section  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  but  to  continue  in  the  same 
informal  manner.  At  these  meetings  the 
young  librarians  present  began  to  prac- 
tice on  each  other  the  expression  of  ideas 
and  found  to  their  satisfaction  that  dis- 
cussion ■was  very  stimulating,  and  to 
their  dismay  that  some  of  their  contem- 
poraries were  well  informed  on  matters 
they  themselves  knew  nothing  about. 
They  went  away  from  those  meetings 
eager  to  be  better  informed  and  to  learn 
how  to  express  themselves  well. 

The  juniors  who  attended  national 
meetings  found  it  pleasant  and  profitable 
to  meet  one  another  and  exchange  ideas, 
but  the  percentage  of  younger  librarians 
able  to  attend  A.  L.  A.  conventions  fre- 
quently is  very  small.  As  a consequence, 
in  a number  of  states  junior  librarians 
are  arranging  for  one  discussion  period 
at  the  general  state  meeting.  The  princi- 
pal idea  behind  all  these  groups  is  to  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  new  librarians  to 
meet  each  other  and  to  learn  how  to  ex- 
press themselves  and  formulate  ideas  on 
professional  matters.  The  art  of  expres- 
sion can  be  acquired  only  through  prac- 
tice. We  think  it  is  natural  and  sensible 
to  practice  on  each  other.  Only  a few 
juniors  can  have  an  opportunity  to  take 
part  in  the  general  meetings.  The  junior 
discussion  group  gives  a much  larger 
number  of  young  librarians  a chance  for 
practice  in  voicing  their  ideas.  These 
groups  are  in  no  sense  set  up  in  rivalry 
with  the  regular  meetings  and  discus- 
sions where  we  have  much  to  learn  from 
the  experience  of  our  elders. 

The  charge  has  been  made  against  us 
that  we  are  egocentric  and  selfish.  I 
believe  this  cannot  entirely  be  denied. 
Egocentricity  is  a quality  of  youth.  Con- 
trary to  some  assertions  it  is  not  pe- 
culiarly a product  of  modern  youth : 
youth  of  all  ages  has  inclined  to  selfish- 
ness and  egocentricity  and  this  modern 
generation  is  no  worse  than  any  other. 
This  characteristic  may  influence  us  to 
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emi)hasize  and  dwell  on  matters  which 
pertain  to  ourselves,  but  it  does  not  in- 
fluence us  to  be  unfair  or  prejudiced, 
(liven  the  opportunity  we  will  grow  away 
from  egocentricity.  One  junior  member 
writes  me:  “This  quality  could  be  di- 
verted and  used  to  good  advantage  if 
those  same  younger  librarians  were  given 
a chance  to  use  their  abilities  where  their 
egos  might  find  wholesome  food.” 

As  junior  members  of  our  profession 
we  are  asking  for  guidance  and  for  such 
re.sponsibility  and  opportunity  as  can 
reasonably  be  given  us.  I have  not 
spoken  with  any  young  librarian  who 
feels  that  any  premium  should  be  placed 
on  youth  as  such — hny  more  than  it 
should  be  placed  on  age  as  such.  But 
we  maintain  that  youth  should  be  no 
di'awback  to  recognition  of  individual 
merit  and  ability. 

I now  come  to  the  time-honored  ques- 
tion of  low  salaries.  It  is  a problem 
affecting  the  whole  profession,  young  and 
old.  The  junior  members  of  the  profes- 
sion believe,  with  their  elders,  that  sal- 
ary standards  should  be  raised.  Inevit- 
ably a larger  proportion  of  younger  li- 
brarians are  drawing  the  very  lowest  sal- 
aiies.  Until  the  standards  of  the  profes- 
sion as  a whole  have  been  raised,  we  can 
liardly  expect  to  have  our  position  im- 
l>roved.  We  know  that  a large  number 
of  older  librarians  deplore  these  condi- 
tions, because  we  have  heard  them  say 
so.  We  also  know  that  until  most  of  the 
members  of  our  profession,  young  and 
old,  take  an  active  interest  in  attaining 
better  salary  standards  the  conditions 
will  remain  to  be  deplored.  One  junior 
comments  that  “Librarians  have  been  too 
unselfish,  too  sublimated  to  demand  a 
high  enough  price  for  their  services  and 
the  world  has  taken  them  at  their  own 
external  and  apparent  valuation.”  There 
is  much  yet  to  be  done  in  convincing  the 
general  public  of  the  value  of  libraries 
and  in  establishing  recognition  of  them  as 
a definite  instrument  of  common  progress. 


The  pitiful  thing  about  low  salaries  is 
the  effect  they  have  on  our  ability  to  give 
the  best  service.  They  necessitate  the 
most  careful  and  painful  economy  which 
draws  on  our  energy.  They  burden  us 
with  financial  worries.  The  little  econo- 
mies we  practice  take  up  time  we  might 
be  using  to  better  fit  ourselves  for  our 
work.  We  have  little  or  no  money  with 
which  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities 
for  cultural  advancement. 

It  is  generally  agreed  among  junior  li- 
brarians that  certification  is  necessary 
ami  desirable.  We  believe  this  will  be 
one  means  of  attacking  the  salary  situa- 
tion of  contributing  to  wider  public  rec- 
ognition of  the  profession,  and  of  main- 
taining a standard  of  librarianship  which 
will  result  in  better  library  service. 

I should  like  to  mention  several  con- 
crete plans  suggested  to  me  by  younger 
librarians.  They  are  not  untried,  but 
have  by  no  means  come  into  general  use. 
First,  the  practice  of  giving  an  assistant 
two  or  three  hours  from  her  working 
time  each  week  for  the  purpose  of  read- 
ing, study,  or  browsing,  so  she  may  be 
better  acquainted  with  the  books  with 
which  she  works,  and  may  use  them  more 
intelligently  and  serviceably.  Second, 
provision  of  leaves  of  absence  for  gradu- 
ate study,  from  which  the  assistant 
would  not  return  to  find  her  position 
filled.  An  even  more  hopeful  scheme  pro- 
vides for  financial  assistance  for  such 
study. 

Third,  a plan  by  which  an  assistant 
from  one  library  may  be  temporarily  ex- 
changed with  an  assistant  from  another. 
Within  the  larger  libraries  there  could 
also  be  a system  of  interdepartmental  ex- 
changes. In  library  school  we  are  intro- 
duced to  many  divisions  of  library  work 
but  it  takes  practical  experience  to  give 
us  a good  working  background.  Too 
much  specialization  at  the  outset  is  nar- 
rowing. We  are  likely  to  underestimate 
the  importance  of  lines  of  work  other 
than  our  own.  The  plan  of  exchanges 
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would  be  profitable  both  to  the  assistants 
and  to  the  libraries  concerned : to  the  as- 
sistants because  they  would  gain  valuable 
personal  experience,  to  the  libraries  as 
future  executives.  Such  an  arrangement 
would  be  especially  useful  in  times  of  de- 
pression when  assistants  who  wish  varied 
experience  find  that  opportunities  for 
making  a change  of  position  are  few. 

Looking  back  over  all  that  has  been 
said,  it  appears  that  most  of  us  are  look- 
ing forward  to  an  expanding  library  pro- 


gram, to  an  opportunity  to  engage  in  pro- 
fessional discussion,  to  assume  respon- 
sibility, to  progress  in  our  profession. 
There  exists  and  will  always  exist  some 
difference  in  the  points  of  view  of 
younger  and  older  members  of  the  pro- 
fession. But  we  must  conclude  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  aspirations  of  junior  li- 
brarians for  their  profession,  and  for 
themselves  as  individuals  in  the  profes- 
sion, are  much  the  same  as  the  aspira- 
tions of  our  seniors. 


=^ROMANCE  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORY 


When  the  school  teachers  of  New  Eng- 
land wrote  all  the  school  history  books,  if 
a thing  had  not  happened  in  or  around 
Boston  it  was  not  fit  to  print.  In  the 
first  history  of  America  which  I read, 
that  little  riot  known  as  the  Boston  Mas- 
sacre got  a full  page. 

The  whole  story  of  Pennsylvania  was 
dismissed  in  six  lines.  The  only  thing 
about  this  Keystone  Colony  worth  record- 
ing in  that  book  was  the  fact  that  a ro- 
tund Quaker  named  William  Penn  had 
founded  a Commonwealth  dedicated  to 
tlie  proposition  that  everybody  might 
pray  as  he  pleased.  And  a libelous  por- 
trait accompanied  the  text,  revealing  an 
aged  Penn  in  a broad  brim  and  shad- 
belly  coat,  both  as  drab  as  the  story  of 
Pennsylvania  itself. 

And  50  years  before  I opened  that 
grotesque  history  book,  the  celebrated 
Philadelphia  lawyer,  Horace  Binney, 
born  to  the  purple  and  educated  at  Har- 
vard wrote  that  Pennsylvanians  ever 
seemed  to  delight  in  honoring  men  and 
things  outside  of  Pennsylvania  while  be- 
littling or  completely  ignoring  those 
within.  Smear  Pennsylvania  or  forget 

* A paper  by  Herman  L.  Collins  (Gir- 
ard of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer),  read 
before  the  Joint  Session  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Historical  Association,  in  Phila- 
delphia, Oct.  26,  1935. 


it. — that  was  the  idea.  A bigoted  and 
grasping  New  England  Governor,  who 
treated  the  Indians  as  if  they  were  a 
conquered  pagan  race  was  more  to  be 
glorified  in  print  than  Penn,  who  was 
the  only  real  statesman  among  all  the 
Colonizers. 

Penn  was  by  far  the  most  imposing 
figure  who  appeared  in  the  whole  era  of 
American  colonization.  Judged  by  mod- 
ern standards  he  was  the  only  one  who 
knew  how  to  perform  the  job  intelli- 
gently. Penn  was  a Quaker  but  never  a 
pacifist.  He  had  worn  the  steel  breast- 
plate of  a soldier  and  his  best  portrait 
shows  him  in  that  war-like  habiliment. 
A tall,  handsome  Oxford’  athlete  and 
only  38  when  he  met  the  Indians  under 
the  famous  elmtree  at  Shackamaxon — 
not  the  fat  old  man  shown  in  my  absurd 
scliool  book. 

Penn  had  bought  from  his  king  a 
tract  of  46,000  square  miles  of  American 
real  estate.  Then  what  was  his  job? 
To  make  it  profitable.  How  could  that 
be  done  most  surely  and  speedily?  By 
persuading  shiploads  of  settlers  to  sail 
up  the  Delaware  and  buy  farms  and 
building  lots.  And  how  could  he  per- 
suade them  to  come  here  into  this  wil- 
derness then  covered  with  an  unbroken 
forest  rather  than  go  elsewhere?  Propa- 
ganda ! Penn’s  methods  of  real  estate 
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promotion  antedated  by  two  centuries 
the  technique  of  California  and  Florida 
land  boomers. 

His  pamphlets  broadcast  over  Eng- 
land, Holland  and  Germany  are  excellent 
reading  even  today.  They  pictured  his 
beloved  Pennsylvania  in  colors  brighter 
than  the  rainbow.  Everything  was  here 
— rich  soil,  gigantic  white  pines,  oak, 
hickory,  chestnut  and  hemlock,  streams 
choked  with  fish — big  ones  too,  although 
not  so  big  as  the  countless  deer  that 
could  be  bought  from  Indians  for  two 
shillings  apiece. 

But  that  was  not  enough.  Penn  was 
the  one  Colonizer  who  saw  that  some- 
thing far  better  than  even  a good  bar- 
gain in  real  estate  was  essential.  So 
he  heralded  his  immortal  peace  treaty 
with  the  Indians  which  guaranteed  safety 
from  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife. 
That  was  in  the  nature  of  a statesman- 
like insurance  policy  which  protected 
every  inhabitant  of  Penn’s  domain  in 
possession  of  the  property  he  had  pur- 
chased. And  for  the  first  50  years  no- 
body in  Pennsylvania  was  murdered  by 
an  Indian.  But  even  that  guarantee  did 
not  suffice  the  broad  and  liberal  purposes 
of  William  Penn.  He  went  further  and 
also  guaranteed  religious  freedom.  The 
combination  thus  set  up  by  the  Founder 
was  unbeatable.  Instantly  the  sequel 
was  proved.  More  settlers  poured  into 
Penn’s  colony  in  50  years  than  had  gone 
into  older  Ma.ssachusetts,  New  York  or 
Virginia  in  lOO  years. 

Those  grim-visaged  Pilgrims  in  New 
England  were  not  only  sour  in  matters 
of  religion,  but  they  dealt  heavily  in 
hardships.  They  wrote  back  to  their 
friends  in  the  old  country  about  priva- 
tion and  starvation,  misery  and  want. 
Their  gloomy  tales  were  reddened  by  the 
stories  of  massacre  and  midnight  raids 
by  aboriginees.  In  short  the  hardy  Puri- 
tan father  was  a bear  on  his  newly  ac- 
(|uired  country. 

Penn  on  the  contrary,  while  a convert 


of  George  Fox  was  never  a narrow- 
minded religious  partisan.  He  wel- 
comed the  Catholic  and  so  you  see  in 
Philadelphia  today  old  St.  Joseph’s 
Church  which  was  the  first  one  under 
the  British  flag  where  Catholics  might 
worship  without  restriction  of  any  kind. 
He  hailed  the  Jew,  the  German  Pietists, 
and  Mennonites,  the  Schwenkfeldians, 
and  the  French  Huguenots  with  as  much 
enthusiasm  as  he  did  any  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  from  England,  Wales 
or  Ireland. 

As  a salesman,  Penn  was  better  than 
P.  T.  Barnum.  For  sheer  luck  he  beat 
Coaloil  Jonnie  Steele.  His  luck  led  him 
to  buy  what  has  long  been  proved  to  be 
in  natural  resources  the  richest  slice  of 
the  American  continent.  Penn  didn’t 
live  long  enough  to  learn  about  that,  but 
we  know.  Unpopular  old  ladies  in  New 
England  were  denounced  as  witches,  they 
were  ducked,  whipped  and  even  burned. 
But  when  Penn  sat  as  a judge  at  the 
trial  of  a woman  accused  of  witchcraft 
that  astute  statesman  like  another  Solo- 
mon rendered  his  verdict  to  the  effect 
that  the  prisoner  was  reputed  to  be  a 
witch,  but  nobody  had  been  able  to  prove 
that  she  had  succeeded  in  hexing  any- 
body. 

We  heard  in  recent  times  Pierpont 
Alorgan  described  and  praised  as  a bull 
on  America.  He  borrowed  the  idea  from 
Penn,  who  in  all  respects  was  as  opti- 
mistic about  Pennsylvania  in  the  17th 
century  as  Charlie  Schwab  has  ever  ap- 
peared to  be  in  the  twentieth.  And  the 
glories  of  his  domain  so  eloquently 
painted  by  him,  drew  to  his  colony  mixed 
races  of  the  very  highest  type  who  ven- 
tured to  settle  anywhere  on  this  conti- 
nent. And  that  early  blending  of  the 
best  human  stock  from  Holland,  Prance, 
Germany,  Switzerland  and  the  British 
Isles  was  the  reason  why  Pennsylvania 
200  years  ago  began  to  sit  in  the  sun 
as  the  foremost  industrial  kingdom  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  has  re- 
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tained  that  place  ever  since.  In  volume 
in  diversity  and  in  the  bold  romance 
back  of  its  industrial  supremacy,  Penn- 
sylvania’s local  history  is  by  far  the  most 
appealing.  Every  section,  I might  almost 
say,  every  one  of  the  67  counties  of 
Pennsylvania  has  an  alluring  local  his- 
tory. This  should  never  be  ignored  in 
onr  schools  and  our  more  than  50  col- 
leges. 

That  old  school  book  of  mine  told  me 
about  the  Forty-niners  of  California  and 
the  gold  rush.  But  it  had  in  it  not  one 
word  about  the  infinitely  greater  bonanza 
discovered  in  the  black  diamonds  of 
Schuylkill,  Carbon,  Luzerne  and  Lacka- 
wanna Counties.  The  anthracite  of  these 
four  Pennsylvania  counties  has  been  con- 
verted into  20  times  more  dollars  than 
have  ever  been  dug  from  all  the  gold  and 
silver  mines  in  California.  Every  year 
for  the  past  century  output  of  Pennsyl- 
vania coal  has  exceeded  that  from  any 
other  state  in  the  Union.  It  is  a fact 
that  12,000  square  miles  of  the  old  Key- 
stone rests  comfortably  upon  a bed  of 
coal.  Out  of  that  black  bed  was  born 
the  solid  basis  for  America’s  industrial 
empire. 

Nor  were  the  Forty-niners  of  the 
Sierras  a bit  more  picturesque  than  the 
Fifty-niners  who  swept  from  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  earth  into  Venango  County. 
There  it  was  that  Col.  Drake’s  unerring 
drill  unleashed  the  world’s  first  petro- 
leum well.  Oil  is  today  a major  factor 
in  human  activities.  Twenty-five  mil- 
lion automobiles  scurry  over  the  roads 
of  the  United  States  and  every  one  of 
them  by  virtue  of  gasoline.  Every  air- 
plane that  wings  its  way  in  the  skies  is 
there  only  because  its  engines  are  fed 
upon  gasoline.  The  discovery  of  petro- 
leum along  Oil  Creek  in  Pennsylvania 
was,  therefore,  an  epochal  world  event. 
How  many  school  boys  and  girls  know 
it? 

They  are  zealously  taught  the  exact 
day  of  the  month  and  the  year  on  the 


calendar  that  the  Middle  Ages  began  or 
ended.  They  know  when  some  silly  King 
was  enthroned  or  beheaded,  but  they 
never  read  in  their  school  books  that 
AVilliamsport  was  the  capital  of  the 
American  lumber  industry.  Yet  the  con- 
version of  primeval  forests  into  the  tim- 
ber, required  for  a million  homes,  was 
as  picturesque  and  romantic  a thing  and 
infinitely  more  important  to  mankind 
than  all  the  diamond  mines  in  Kimberly. 

Most  famous  lecture  ever  heard  was 
Dr.  Conwell’s  immortal  “Acres  of  Dia- 
monds.” It  centered  on  the  legend  of  a 
man  who  wandered  all  over  alien  lands 
in  search  of  diamonds,  and  then  disap- 
pointed, came  back  to  his  old  home  and 
found  acres  of  the  precious  stones  at 
his  own  front  door.  And  in  like  fashion 
it  has  been  the  custom  to  lead  Pennsyl- 
vania school  children  all  over  the  earth 
in  their  quest  for  historical  facts,  and 
then  keep  the  book  of  Pennsylvania  it- 
self under  a padlock.  They  are  being 
cheated  out  of  the  most  fascinating  kind 
of  history  obtainable  by  anyone,  and  that 
is  the  annals  of  one’s  own  homeland. 

I’d  rather  that  my  boy  should  know 
how  and  when  and  why  canal  boats  were 
flung  over  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  than 
to  memorize  the  date  when  another  King 
of  Spain  lost  his  job.  What  real  romance 
lay  behind  that  daring  plan  to  carry  a 
canal  across  the  backbone  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 1800  feet  high,  and  it  was  accom- 
plished. 

The  only  woman  in  history  whose 
name  is  commonly  associated  with  salt 
is  Lot’s  wife  and  who  actually  knows 
her  name.  Anyhow  the  poor  lady  was 
turned  into  a pillar  of  salt  and  thus  be- 
came safely  embalmed  in  Biblical  lore  for 
all  time.  But  another  woman  in  Cam- 
bria County  dealt  in  salt  in  a far  more 
profitable  way,  and  yet  I doubt  if  anyone 
of  a million  and  a half  Pennsylvania 
school  pupils  today  ever  heard  of  her. 
Nevertheless,  when  Mrs.  Deemer  one  day 
in  1812  dipped  a cup  of  water  from  a 
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linle  spring  along  the  Conemaugh  she 
was  astounded.  It  tasted  like  a drink 
froni  tlie  Atlantic  Ocean  and  well  it 
might  since  it  was  most  decidedly  salty. 
Well  that  discovery  by  a Cambria  County 
dame,  who  is  totally  ignored  by  Pennsyl- 
vania history  books,  staated  what  for  60 
years  was  a bustling  industry  all  over 
the  western  portion  of  this  state.  Salt 
wells  by  the  scores  were  drilled  and  then 
Pittsburgh  cut  off  its  importations  of 
salt  from  Philadelphia  for  which  it  had 
I>aid  .$.j.00  a bushel. 

Wherever  you  motor  today  you  cross 
beautiful  bridges  of  concrete.  They  will 
stand  the  stress  of  weather  and  time 
longer  than  the  Coliseum  of  Rome.  How 
many  Pennsylvania  school  students  have 
been  told  that  the  Portland  cement  busi- 
ness of  America  was  born  in  the  Lehigh 
Valley,  and  still  has  there  its  foremost 
abiding  place?  But  concrete  as  you  see 
it  fashioned  in  majestic  architecture  or 
lining  imporant  subways  and  vast  dams 
is  100  times  more  important  in  the  lives 
of  1.30,000,000  Americans,  than  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  particular  day  when 
the  battle  of  Blenheim  was  fought. 

Pennsylvania  produced  the  slate  for 
:ill  the  school  slates  used  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  my  boyhood  days.  I never  knew 
it  then  hut  I was  sent  to  the  foot  of  the 
class  if  1 couldn’t  sing-song  the  names 
of  all  the  capes  in  Asia.  That  is  a 
distortion  of  true  history  values.  It  is 
more  interesting  to  me  to  know  that 
virtually  all  commercial  mushrooms  that 
smother  our  beefsteaks  emanate  from 
West  Chester,  than  to  read  that  2313 
soldiers  weie  killed  or  wounded  in  a 
battle  fought  200  years  ago. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  written  and  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
liendence  was  adopted  in  the  same  room 
of  our  old  State  House  in  Philadelphia. 
No  picture  of  that  historic  relic  in  my 
school  book,  yet  there  was  a glowing 
piece  about  Faneuil  Hall  in  Boston  also 
a picture  and  why?  Well,  because  Sam 


Adams  was  a god  in  the  eyes  of  the  New 
England  schoolmaster  who  wrote  my 
school  book,  and  Pennsylvania  school  au- 
thorities were  too  dumb  to  recognize  true 
I'.istoric  merits. 

Jlost  everybody  goes  occasionally  to  a 
hank  to  take  out  or  put  in.  American 
hanking  began  in  Pennsylvania.  And  so 
did  American  fire  insurance  and  marine 
insurance  and  life  insurance.  And  Amer- 
ican insurance  today,  measured  in  dollars 
is  the  greatest  single  business  on  earth. 
The  first  policy  against  loss  of  fire 
written  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  was 
issued  by  a company  organized  by  Frank- 
lin and  it  is  still  doing  business  180 
years  afterwards.  A lowly  Philadelphia 
negro  servant  deposited  the  first  dollar 
in  the  first  American  savings  bank. 

The  first  American  Bible,  first  Amer- 
ican magazine,  first  daily  newspaper,  the 
first  cartoon,  first  penny  newspaper,  first 
trade  newspaper  and  first  magazine  for 
women  were  all  Pennsylvania  products, 
yet  they  registered  less  impression  upon 
Pennsylvania  school  books  than  did  a 
('onnecticut  wooden  nutmeg. 

Zealous  was  that  old  New  England 
schoolmaster  in  writing  for  my  history 
book  the  story  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party. 
For  aught  I learned  from  it  to  the  con- 
trary Massachusetts  led  the  colonies  in 
its  protest  against  taxed  tea.  It  is  true 
(hat  Sam  Adams  did  lead  a boisterous 
mob  at  Boston  Harbor  and  wantonly  de- 
stroyed property  not  owned  by  the  Crown 
of  England  but  by  a trading  company. 
But  as  for  originating  a protest  on  taxed 
tea,  Sam  Adams  is  entitled  to  a booby 
lu'ize.  Two  weeks  before  his  riotous 
affair  at  Boston,  Philadelphia  had 
turned  back  the  tea-laden  ship,  Polly, 
when  it  had  arrived  at  Marcus  Hook.  No 
tea  was  dumped  in  the  Delaware,  that 
is  tiue,  but  not  an  ounce  of  it  was  put 
on  Pennsylvania  soil  to  be  consumed  by 
I’ennsylvania  people. 

And  at  least  30  years  before  that  the 
Pennsylvania  ironmaster  in  the  Schuyl- 
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kill  Valley  where  the  American  iron  in- 
dustry was  born,  made  the  first  formal 
protest  to  a British  Parliament  against 
the  evils  of  an  English  tax  levied  upon 
Pennsylvania  iron  shipped  to  London. 
That  was  the  first  thunder  which  pro- 
claimed the  Revolutionary  War.  Did 
my  history  book  mention  that  fact?  It 
did  not  nor  did  it  relate  the  tremendous 
epoch  of  Pennsylvania  iron  and  steel. 

Two-fifths  of  all  American  steel  is 
today  manufactuired  in  the  Keystone  and 
never  once  in  the  past  175  years  a less 
proportion  than  that.  It  was  a far  leap 
from  that  tiny  pioneer  forge  of  Thomas 
Rutter,  built  almost  220  years  ago  in  the 
Schuylkill  Valley  to  the  colossal  mills  at 
Bethlehem,  Steelton,  Johnstown  and 
Pittsburgh,  but  the  blazing  fires  of  Penn- 
sylvania blast  furnaces  have  never  once 
been  out  since  1716.  There  is  something 
Plutarchian  in  this  amazing  epic  of  Penn- 
sylvania iron,  yet  our  school  children 
hear  less  about  it  than  they  learn  of  the 
reign  of  Rameses. 

I can  still  repeat  almost  verbatim  the 
well  propogandized  yarn  about  how  the 
Sixth  Massachusetts  regiment  met  a mob 
in  Baltimore  in  April  1861.  All  the  in- 
ference I could  get  as  a boy  from  that 
New  England  version  of  history  was  that 
^Massachusetts  was  Johnny-on-the-job 
and  first  to  present  to  Lincoln  its  good 
and  perfectly  blue  blood  to  put  down  se- 
cession. And  I venture  to  declare  that 
not  a boy  or  a girl  at  Lewistown,  Penn- 
sylvania knew  the  true  story  that  the 
Logan  Guards  of  Lewistown  were  the 
fiist  in  Washington  in  that  appalling 
crisis.  An  official  statement  by  Simon 
Cameron,  then  Secretary  of  War,  con- 
firms that  fact  beyond  any  argument. 

.Jefferson  and  John  Adams  wrote  letters 
to  each  other  when  they  were  old  men 
in  reference  to  what  they  deemed  the 
mythical  Mecklenberg  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. Neither  of  them  had  ap- 
parently ever  heard  that  the  Fair  Play 
men  along  lonely  Pine  Creek  in  Northern 


Pennsylvania  had  by  strange  coincidence 
met  on  July  4,  1776  and  adopted  a dec- 
laration renouncing  their  allegiance  to 
King  George  the  Third  of  England. 

These  things  in  which  Pennsylvania 
has  been  first  or  a leader  were  not  born 
of  chance.  Penn's  Colony  was  outstand- 
ing from  the  beginning  as  this  nation’s 
first  melting  pot  of  the  best  and  strong- 
e.st  of  European  races.  Their  meeting 
and  inter-marriage  here  produced  a new 
kind  of  race  with  aggressiveness  and  dar- 
ing. That  accounted  for  the  bewildering 
variety  of  industries  and  enterprises. 
Not  by  accident  came  here  the  first 
medical  school,  the  first  law  school,  the 
first  school  of  pharmacy  in  the  United 
States.  And  it  was  not  luck  that  made 
John  Bartram  our  Country’s  pioneer 
botanist,  who  imported  as  well  as  ex- 
ported rare  trees  and  plants. 

A few  years  ago  was  celebrated  here 
the  100th  Anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
that  illustrious  scientist.  Dr.  Joseph 
Leidy.  I then  heard  a distinguished  pro- 
fessor of  New  England  say  that  when 
Leidy  was  born,  Pennsylvania  was  a 
century  ahead  of  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  matter  of  scientific  ad- 
vancement. Do  your  school  histories 
give  even  a hint  of  that  astonishing  fact? 

There  are  in  the  United  States  at  least 
80.000  physicians,  twice  that  many  law- 
yers and  about  four  times  as  many 
preachers.  Is  it  not  ■worth  at  least  one 
footnote  in  a Pennsylvania  school  history 
that  the  American  education  of  such  pro- 
fessional men  started  in  Pennsylvania? 

I think  those  facts  are  more  helpful 
to  general  culture  than  to  know  that 
Barbara  Freitchie  hung  a flag  out  her 
window  at  Frederick,  or  that  Sheridan 
galloped  20  miles  to  reach  the  place 
where  he  should  have  been  in  the  first 
place. 

Father  of  the  Democratic  party  they 
style  Thomas  Jefferson,  although  he 
might  not  qualify  as  a 100%  Democrat 
today.  But  United  States  Senator  Wil- 
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Ham  Maclay  of  Dauphin  County  was 
leading  Democrapy’s  battling  hosts  out- 
side the  Federal  breastworks  when  Am- 
bassador Jefferson  was  hob-nobbing  with 
the  Revolutionists  in  Paris.  Maclay  did 
the  fighting  while  Jefferson  became  Presi- 
dent but  one  was  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
other  Virginia.  All  fond  mothers  who 
hope  that  their  sons  will  go  to  the  White 
House  had  better  move  quickly  out  of 
Pennsylvania  and  into  a state  where  the 
fashion  is  not  to  belittle  or  slur  home 
institutions  and  ignore  domestic  history. 
A state  wherein  Washington  spent  ten 
years  on  official  duty — by  far  the  most 
important  part  of  his  masterful  career, 
— can  scarcely  lack  in  romantic  or  his- 
toric materials.  His  shots  at  Fort  Ne- 
cessity sounded  the  drums  for  a Seven 
Years  War  in  Europe  and  made  Eng- 
land the  master  of  Canada. 

The  first  armefl»  resistance  to  Federal 
power  was  seen  in  the  insurrection  of 
Monongahela  whiskey  distillers.  The 
second  was  witnessed  when  John  Fries, 
a Bucks  County  auctioneer,  fomented  his 
little  rebellion  against  President  John 
Adams’  house  tax.  At  Christiana  was 
seen  the  first  pitched  battle  and  human 
casualty  over  the  enforcement  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  law. 

Ours  is  the  only  state  whose  map  was 
unrolled  for  battles  in  three  major  wars 
of  America.  It  was  the  scene  up  in 
lovel.v  Wyoming  Valley  of  the  deadliest 
Indian  encounter  ever  known  in  any  of 
the  thirteen  original  colonies.  Here  was 
sounded  the  first  formal  protest  made  in 
the  United  States  against  human  slavery 


Here  was  ordered,  designed  and  fabri- 
cated the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  our 
country — now  oldest  flag  of  any  impor- 
tant country  in  the  world. 

In  Pennsylvania,  at  Gettysburg,  was 
spoken  the  most  widely  quoted  oration 
ever  delivered  by  a man  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.  Here,  too,  was  written  and 
first  read  the  most  frequently  quoted 
phrase  ever  applied  to  any  human  being 
— “First  in  War,  first  in  Peace,  first  in 
the  hearts  of  his  Countrymen.”  On  Ger- 
mantown Avenue  was  painted  that  por- 
trait of  Washington  and  since  multiplied 
billions  of  times  on  money  and  postage 
stamps.  There  were  farms  in  all  the 
colonies,  but  in  Pennsylvania  was  or- 
ganized the  pioneer  American  Agricul- 
tural Society.  Flowers  grow  everywhere, 
but  in  Pennsylvania  was  seen  the  first 
American  Horticultural  Society.  On  the 
yellowed  ledger  of  our  country’s  first  and 
now  oldest  commercial  seed  firm  you  may 
read  the  names  of  such  eminent  cus- 
tomers as  Washington  and  Jefferson.  No 
other  American  literary  product  has  been 
so  often  quoted  or  reprinted  in  so  many 
foreign  languages  as  Poor  Richard’s  im- 
mortal "Way  to  Wealth." 

So  whether  it  be  viewed  in  the  light  of 
its  enlightened  creation  by  Penn,  or  by 
its  unparalleled  variety  and  titanic  pro- 
I)ortions  in  industry,  or  in  its  daring 
originalit.v  in  starting  worthwhile  things 
which  have  survived  the  centuries,  O'r  by 
its  cultural  development  and  pioneering 
in  the  fields  of  education  or  in  the  roman- 
tic welding  of  the  best  peoples  of  Europe, 
you  will  as  Kipling  wrote,  “find  it  all  in 
Pennsylvania  this  morning.” 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  FEDERATION  OF 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETIES  AND  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION 


A program  unusually  rich  and  enter- 
taining was  presented  at  the  joint  ses- 
sion of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Historical  Societies  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Association  held  in  Philadel- 


phia, October  25th  and  26th.  A promi- 
nent place  was  given  to  plans  for  a fit- 
ting celebration  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  Sesqui-Centennial  of  the  signing  of 
the  Federal  Constitution.  The  opening 
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luncheon  meeting'  at  the  Warwick  Hotel 
revolved  around  the  preservation  of  “The 
Colonial  Records  of  Pennsylvania,”  with 
especial  reference  to  Judicial  documents. 
Major  Prank  W.  Melvin,  President  of 
the  Federation,  in  presenting,  Hon.  Fran- 
cis B.  Bracken,  the  Chairman,  recounted 
how  the  early  Supreme  Court  Records 
had  been  rescued  from  a rubbish  heap 
and  placed  in  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Justice  William  P.  Linn  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Supreme  Court,  the  first 
speaker,  began  by  deploring  the  lack  of 
printed  Judicial  records  in  this  State. 
He  said  not  even  the  colonial  proceed- 
ings of  the  Supreme  Court  were  avail- 
able. To  get  the  original  manuscript 
records  of  early  colonial  cases  one  Jnust 
search  in  the  Court  Houses  of  the  three 
original  counties,  often  in  vain.  The  Judi- 
cial records  of  Chester  county  were  scat- 
tered in  at  least  three  different  places. 
Some  of  the  latter  records  of  the  Supreme 
Court  were  being  slowly  destroyed  by 
dampness  and  dirt  in  the  Philadelphia 
City  Hall  basement.  Others  have  been 
scattered.  Not  long  ago  a docket  volume 
covering  the  years  1709-1729  was  fonnd 
in  the  hands  of  a dealer.  In  the  county 
Court  Houses  the  great  accumulations  of 
records  in  recent  years  have  shunted  off 
these  older  and  more  valuable  documents 
to  basements,  attics,  and  finally  to  paper 
mills.  Judge  Linn  then  urged  the  con- 
centration of  all  Judicial  manuscript 
records  of  the  Commonwealth  and  coun- 
ties up  to  the  year  1801  in  the  Archives 
at  Harrisburg,  * where  scholars  could 
examine  them  to  determine  what  needs 
to  be  published.  This  is  necessary,  con- 
cluded Judge  Linn,  for  legal  and  his- 
torical scholars,  as  “The  roots  of  the 
present  lie  deep  in  the  past.” 

The  next  speaker  on  the  luncheon  pro- 
gram was  Edwin  Jaquette  Sellers,  Esq., 
who  made  some  interesting  statements 
concerning  “The  Long  Lost  First  Vol- 
ume of  Pennsylvania  Statutes.”  This 


refers  to  the  edition  of  the  Statutes-at- 
Large  1682-1801,  printed  1896-1912 
under  authority  of  Act  passed  May  19, 
1887.  Charles  R.  Hildeburn,  the  noted 
bibliographer  and  well  known  to  Mr.  Sel- 
lers, was  given  charge  and  had  under  his 
supervision  Volumes  II  to  VIII,  when 
he  died.  Volume  II  commences  with  Acts 
passed  in  1700,  and  Mr.  Hildeburn  in- 
tended to  leave  Volume  I for  a general 
introduction,  the  Frames  and  Charters, 
laws  from  1682  to  1700,  some  of  which 
were  obscure  or  lost,  and  proprietary  in- 
structions. The  volume  would  also  re- 
flect the  ripened  experience  gained  from 
editing  the  series.  Hildeburn’s  death 
left  the  volume  unpublished,  but  shortly 
before  he  died,  an  article  appeared  by 
him  in  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History 
and  Biography  for  1898  (Volume  XXII, 
Pages  393-409)  entitled  “The  Legislative 
History  of  Pennsylvania  as  Exhibited  in 
the  8iatutes-at-Large,  reprinted  from  ad- 
vance sheets  furnished  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  clerk  ;of  the  commission.  The 
article  gives  an  idea  of  the  contents  of 
the  first  volume  and  is  to  all  intent  and 
purpose  the  beginning  of  it.  Where 
these  proof  sheets  and  notes  are  now  is 
unknown.  They  are  not  in  the  Archives 
of  the  State  Library  nor  in  the  Histori- 
cal Society  of  Pennsylvania.  It  bids  to 
remain  unsolved  for  some  time. 

At  3 :00  P.  M.  there  was  a business 
meeting  of  the  Federation  during  which 
reports  were  heard  from  various  com- 
mittees and  constituent  societies.  The 
sympathies  of  the  Federation  were  en- 
listed in  an  effort  to  prevent  the  con- 
struction of  a roadside  salesroom  by  a 
pottery  exhibit  company  near  the  Asylum 
marker  erected  by  the  Bradford  County 
Historical  Society  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Commission.  **  The  Feder- 

* Note : The  Archives  is  a division  of 

the  State  Library. 

**Note:  This  marker  is  near  the  piace 

where  the  French  Royalist  Refuges  of 
1795  established  their  settlement  near  the 
present  to-wn  of  Wyalusing. 
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ation  passed  a resolution  suggesting  that 
the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters 
acquire  for  a ]uiblic  park  sufficient  land 
to  preserve  the  view  at  the  site.  After 
a brief  talk  by  Dr.  .lohn  P.  Garber  on 
what  was  being  done  to  interest  school 
children  in  the  coming  celebration  of  the 
signing  of  the  Constitution,  the  business 
session  was  adjourned. 

After  dinner  the  joint  meeting  con- 
vened in  the  Gilpin  room  of  the  Histori- 
cal Society  of  Pennsylvania  to  hear  ad- 
dresses by  Hon.  James  M.  Beck  and  Con- 
gressman Sol  Bloom  of  New  York  on  the 
topic  “One  Hundred  Fifty  Tears  of  Our 
Fe<leral  Constitution.”  Governor  Earle, 
who  was  scheduled  to  speak,  found  it  im- 
possible to  come.  Both  speakers  gave  a 
forecast  of  plans  for  the  celebration  in 
10.37  of  the  One  Hundred  Fiftieth  Anni- 
versary of  the  signing  of  the  Constitution. 
Mr.  Beck  in  particular  found  a lesson  in 
the  successes  and  failures  of  past  cele- 
brations. He  recalled  the  failure  of  the 
Sesqui-Centennial  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  in  Philadelphia  due  to  a 
vanety  of  causes,  and  felt  that  all  agreed 
vhat  another  exposition  would  not  be 
the  proper  setting  for  such  a dignified 
occasion.  He  then  gave  his  audience  an 
interesting  picture  of  the  Centennial 
Celebration  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
])endence  in  1876.  All  the  high  digni- 
taries of  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments were  present  including  President 
Cleveland  and  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
keynote  of  this  .celebration  was  un- 
bounded optimism  in  the  future  of  our 
Government  and  a faith  in  the  security  of 
the  Constitution  which  was  believed  su- 
luemely  wise.  Only  one  speaker,  Mr. 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  gave  a fore- 
warning of  approaching  crisis  brought 
about  by  our  mechanical  civilization. 
From  this  point  Mr.  Beck  launched  into 
a brilliant  discourse  on  the  nature  of  the 
Constitution.  He  declared  that  the 
great  error  of  the  American  people  is 
that  they  think  the  Constitution  will 


execute  itself.  He  noted  that  the  Con- 
stitution was  slowly  adapting  itself  to 
the  imagination  of  the  people,  and  con- 
cluded with  William  Penn’s  statement  in 
comparing  Government  to  clocks  which 
go  by  the  motion  that  men  give  them. 

Mr.  Sol  Bloom  devoted  his  talk  to  a 
discussion  of  “The  Nation’s  part  in  the 
C'elebration.”  He  agreed  with  Mr. 
Beck’s  remark  that  Philadelphia  was  the 
Constitution  city  and  that  the  main  cele- 
bration should  be  there.  He  remembered 
that  when  there  was  discussion  of  the 
Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Declaration 
in  1876.  that  it  was  New  Jersey  which 
passed  the  first  resolution  stating  that 
there  should  be  a celebration  in  Philadel- 
phia which  was,  of  course,  agreed  to  by 
that  city.  To  forestall  such  enterprise 
Congressman  Beck  had  introduced  a reso- 
lution several  years  ago.  This  was  not 
passed  but  a similar  resolution  passed 
Congress  in  the  last  session,  providing  a 
Congressional  Commission  of  which  Mr. 
Bloom  was  Chairman.  Mr.  Bloom  en- 
dor.sed  the  statement  of  “No  Exposition," 
and  declared  that  the  celebration  should 
be  as  dignified  as  possible.  Since  Septem- 
l)er  17tb  was  the  date  of  the  signing  of 
the  Constitution,  the  most  important 
convocation  should  be  held  September 
17,  1037  in  Philadelphia  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Supreme  Court  in  attend- 
ance. This  would  be  the  beginning  of  a 
series  of  re-enactments  of  the  historical 
events  leading  up  to  the  final  adoption 
with  the  ratification  by  nine  states.  The 
ninth  state  to  ratify  was  New  Ilamp- 
sliire  on  .June  21,  1788.  Therefore,  on 
.Tune  21,  1938  there  should  be  another 
celebration  of  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Pennsylvania  ratified  it  on 
December  12,  1787,  four  days  after  Dela- 
ware, which  was  the  first  state.  This 
could  be  very  appropriately  celebrated  on 
December  12,  1937  by  a drama  or  pag- 
eant, and  likewise  the  other  states  which 
adopted  the  Constitution  could  make 
similar  plans.  All  of  this  would  lead  up 
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to  the  Sesqui-Centennial  of  the  Inaugu- 
ration of  President  Washington  which 
occurred  April  30,  1789.  On  April  30, 
1939  New  York  City,  where  the  inaugu- 
ration took  place,  is  planning  to  open 
their  exposition.  In  this  celebration  the 
whole  nation  can  take  part.  Mr.  Bloom 
remarked  that  the  cry  of  “back  to  thr 
Constitution”  had  originated  in  Wash- 
ington’s Administration  and  had  been  a 
commonplace  of  American  History. 

On  Saturday  morning  after  a brief 
business  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Association  two  papers  were 
read  on  the  topic  “Pennsylvania  His- 
tory,” Professor  W.  P.  Dunaway  presid- 
ing. Dr.  Leonidas  Dodson  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  gave  an  inter- 
esting picture  of  life  and  society  in  Phila- 
delphia during  the  administration  of  the 
Colonial  Governors.  Mrs.  Judith  An- 
derson, Lehigh  University,  read  a very 
interesting  paper  on  a little  known  but 
important  figure  of  the  Civil  War  period. 
It  was  entitled  “Anna  Dickinson,  Anti- 
Slavery  Radical.”  Sprung  from  Quaker 
stock,  Anna  Dickinson  developed  into  one 
of  the  great  orators  of  the  War  period  in 
New  England,  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, 

After  luncheon  Major  Frank  W.  Mel- 
vin, as  presiding  officer,  introduced  the 
speakers,  the  first  of  whom  was  Dr.  Her- 
man L.  Collins,  or  “Girard  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer.”  Dr.  Collins  read  an 
address  on  “The  Romance  in  Pennsyl- 
vania History,”  which  is  printed  in  this 
issue.  Two  other  papers  on  Pennsyl- 
vania History  were  read,  the  first  being 
by  Frederick  K.  Miller  of  Lebanon  on 
the  “Colonial  Farmer  at  Work  in  Penn- 
sylvania.” The  second  by  John  H. 


Powell  of  Iowa  State  University,  a very 
fundamental  discussion  of  “John  Dickin- 
son and  his  Political  Ideas.”  The  con- 
cluding speaker  was  Dr.  C.  F.  Hoban, 
State  Librarian,  who  talked  on  “Cooper- 
ation between  the  Schools  and  Historical 
Agencies  in  the  State  Celebration.”  He 
referred  to  the  possibility  of  pageants 
and  dramas  in  presenting  the  background 
of  life  and  times  during  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  and  thus  refreshing  us 
as  to  its  real  significance.  Dr.  Hoban 
also  spoke  of  the  need  for  emphasizing 
the  arts  and  sciences  in  the  study  of  his- 
tory, phases  which  had  been  badly  neg- 
lected. He  reminded  his  hearers  by  spe- 
cific statements  of  the  wealth  of  artistic 
and  literary  work  which  had  been  con- 
tributed by  citizens  of  this  state  and 
made  a special  plea  for  appropriately 
honoring  them  by  markers. 

In  a brief  business  session  the  Fed- 
eration passed  various  resolutions  one  of 
which,  following  Judge  Linn’s  talk  of 
the  previous  day,  was  to  the  effect  that  a 
committee  approved  by  the  Judiciary 
should  make  an  inventory  of  Judicial 
Records  in  the  State  up  to  1801  for  the 
purpose  of  eventually  placing  them  in 
some  central  depository  where  they 
would  be  arranged  and  catalogued  so  that 
scholars  could  determine  which  parts 
should  be  published. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  take 
part  in  a Historical  Pilgrimage  led  by 
ilr.  Gilbert  S.  Bailey  of  the  Philadelphia 
City  History  Society  from  1300  Locust 
Street  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Albert 
Cook  Myers.  This  concluded  the  Joint 
Session  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation 
of  Historical  Societies  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Historical  Association. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  MUSEUMS 

The  following  is  a partial  list  of  Museums  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  some  of 
them  are  large,  some  quite  small,  and  some  private.  The  executive  staff  of  this  pub- 
lication will  appreciate  any  additional  names.  They  are  arranged  hy  counties  for  the 
convenience  of  those  interested  : 


'Name  of  Museum 

Adams  County  Historical 
Museum 

National  Park  Museum 
.Tennie  Wade  House 
Lee  Museum 


Location 

ADAMS  COUNTY 
Soc.  and 

Gettysburg 

Gettysburg 

Gettysburg 

Gettysburg 


Director  or  Curator 


George  D.  Rosensteel 
Mrs.  J.  I.  Mumper 
C.  F.  Daley 


ALLEGHENY  COUNTY 


Soldiers  & Sailors  Memorial  Museum  Pittsburgh 

Western  Pa.  Historical  Soc.  and  Museum  Pittsburgh 

Historical  Museum  North  Braddock 

Carnegie  Museum  Pittsburgh 

Carnegie  Art  Gallery  Pittsburgh 


Solon,  J.  Buck 
F.  DeWitt  Zuerner 
A.  Avinoff 
Homer  St.  Gaudens 


ARMSTRONG  COUNTY 
Armstrong  County  Historical  Soc.  and 

Museum  Kittanning 


Merrick  Art  Gallery 
The  Great  House 


BEAVER  COUNTY 

New  Brighton  Robert  Brown 

Ambridge  Fred  Knoedler 


BERKS  COUNTY 


Reading  Public  Museum  and  Art  Gallery 
Berks  County  Historical  Soc.  and 
Museum 

Oberlander’s  Private  Museum 
I’hilo  Webster’s  Observatory 


Reading 

Reading 

Wyomissing 

Wyomissing 


Levi  W.  Mengel 

C.  B.  Montgomery 
Mr.  Oberlander 
Philo  Webster 


BLAIR  COUNTY 

Blair  County  Historical  Soc.  and 

Museum  Altoona 


T.  S.  Davis 


BRADFORD  COUNTY- 

Tioga  Point  Museum  Athens 

Bradford  County  H.  S.  and  Museum  Towanda 

BUCKS  COUNTY 

Bucks  County  Historical  Soc.  and 

Museum  Doylestown 


Ellsworth  Cowles 
Mary  S.  Wilt 


Horace  Mann 
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Name  of  Museum  Location  Director  or  Curator 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY 


Cambria  County  Historical  Soc.  and 


Museum 

Ebensburg 

M.  S.  Bentz 

CHESTER 

COUNTY 

Chester  County  Art  Association 

West  Chester 

W.  L.  Phillips 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY 

Drake  Well  Memorial  Park  Museum 
Meadville  Art  and  Historical  Soc.  and 

Titusville 

A.  C.  Brown 

Museum 

Meadville 

Helen  Dermitt 

Cyrus  McMichael  Private  Collection 

Conneaut  Lake 

Cyrus  McMichael 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY 

Dickinsoniana  Room 

Carlisle 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Rosa 

Dickinson  College  Museum 

Carlisle 

E.  A.  Vuilleumeir 

DAUPHIN 

COUNTY 

Hershey  Indian  Museum 

Dauphin  County  Historical  Soc.  and 

Hershey 

Richard  Light 

Museum 

Harrisburg 

Grace  Curriden 

DELAWARE  COUNTY 

Lansdowne  School  Museum 

Lansdowne 

Viola  Wagner 

Deshong  Memorial  Art  Gallery 

Chester 

Miss  M.  M.  Odenheimer 

Delaware  County  Institute 

Delaware  County  Historical  Soc.  and 

Media 

Mrs.  H.  K.  Broomall 

Museum 

Chester 

Elsie  M.  Jones 

ERIE  COUNTY 

Erie  Public  Museum 

Erie 

Katharine  B.  Blake 

PAYETTE 

COUNTY 

Fort  Necessity  Museum 

Farmington 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Hansel 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY 

Old  Brown’s  Mill  School  Museum 

Antrim  Township 

R.  G.  Mowrey 

GREENE  COUNTY 
Greene  County  Historical  Society 

Museum  Waynesburg  Frank  B.  Jones 


HUNTINGDON  COUNTY 

Juniata  College  Historical  Museum  Huntingdon  Lillian  Evans 

Swigart  Associates  Historical  Museum  Huntingdon  W.  E.  Swigart 


Everhart  Museum 


LACKAWANNA  COUNTY 

Scranton  Elizabeth  W.  Taylor 


LANCASTER  COUNTY 

Landis  Brothers  Museum  Landis  Valley  Henry  & Geo.  Landis 

Moravian  Church  Archives  Lititz  H.  H.  Beck 

Lancaster  County  Historical  Soc.  and 
Museum 


Lancaster 
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Name  of  Museum 

Location 

Director  or  Curator 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY 

Elwood  City  Historical  Museum 

Elwood  City 

Mrs.  Catherine  Charles 

LEBANON 

COUNTY 

Lebanon  County  Historical  Soc.  and 

Museum 

Lebanon 

C.  D.  Weirick 

LUZERNE 

COUNTY 

AVyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Soc. 

and  Jlnseum 

Wilkes-Barre 

Frances  Dorrance 

LYCOMING  COUNTY 

Lycoming  County  Historical  Soc.  and 

Museum 

Williamsport 

Bruce  A.  Hunt 

MIFFLIN 

COUNTY 

Historical  Museum 

Mifflin  County  Historical  Soc.  and 

Burnham 

Margaret  Stroup 

Museum 

Lewistown 

MONROE 

COUNTY 

Monroe  County  Historical  Soc.  and 

Museum 

Stroudsburg 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Erdman 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 

Montgomery  County  Historical  Soc.  and 

Museum 

Norristown 

Valley  Forge  iMiiseum 

Port  Kennedy 

Jerome  J.  Sheas 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY 

Moravian  Historical  Soc.  and  Museum 

Nazareth 

M.  Shultz 

('urio  Hall  (private) 

Northampton 

Samuel  Weiss 

Moravian  College  Museum 

Bethlehem 

W.  N.  Schwarze 

Lehigh  University  Museum 

Bethlehem 

Howard  S.  Leach 

Easton  School  Museum 

Easton 

Edith  L.  Sturdevant 

NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY 

Northumberland  Historical  Soc.  and 

Museum 

Sunbury 

Heber  G.  Gearhart 

George  Gilbert  Pond  Memorial  Museum 

Northumberland 

Russell  A.  Clugston 

Priestly  Museum 

Northumberland 

Milton  School  Museum 

Milton 

Carl  L.  Millward 

PERRY  COUNTY 

Peri-y  County  Historical  Soc.  and  Museum 

Newport 

J.  S.  Whitmore 

PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY 

Peuua.  Academy  of  Pine  Arts 

Philadelphia 

Alfred  G.  B.  Steele 

The  Graphic  Sketch  Club 

Philadelphia 

Samuel  S.  Fleisher 

Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art 

Philadelphia 

Fiske  Kimball 

Rodin  Museum 

Philadelphia 

Henri  G.  Marceau 

^Memorial  Hall  Museum 

Philadelphia 

Fiske  Kimball 

Philadelphia  Art  Alliance 

Philadelphia 

S.  P.  WetherUl,  Jr. 

.Johnson  Collection  of  Paintings 

Philadelphia 

Henri  G.  Marceau 
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'Name  of  Museum 

Penna.  Museum  and  School  of  Indus.  Art 
Pranklin  Institute  Museum 
Fairmount  Park  Aquarium 
Wagner  Free  Institute  of  Science  _ 
Horticultural  Hall 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Phila. 
Historical  Society  of  Penna. 

The  Zoological  Garden 
The  University  Museum 
John  Morton  Memorial  Museum 
Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum 
Independence  Hall  Group 


Location 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia  , 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 


PIKE  COUNTY 

Pike  County  Historical  Soc.  and  Museum  Milford 

POTTER  COUNTY 

Potter  County  Historical  Soc.  and 

Museum  Coudersport 

SCHULYKILL  COUNTY 
Schuylkill  County  Historical  Soc.  and 

Museum  Pottsville 


SNYDER  COUNTY 

Susquehanna  University  Museum  Selinsgrove 

SOMERSET  COUNTY 
Somerset  County  Archaeological  and  His- 
torical Society  and  Museum  Somerset 

UNION  COUNTY 

Union  Co.  Historical  Soc.  and  Museum  Lewisburg 

WARREN  COUNTY 

Randall  Museum  Warren 

Stone  Museum  Warren 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY 
Washington  County  Historical  Soc.  and 

Museum  Washington 

WAYNE  COUNTY 
Octagon  Stone  School  House  Museum  Honesdale 
Wayne  County  Historical  Soc.  and 

Museum  Honesdale 


WESTMORELAND  COUNTY 
. Historical  House  West  Overton 

WYOMING  COUNTY 

H.  F.  Metcalf  Museum  Tunkhannock 

YORK  COUNTY 

York  County  Historical  Soc.  and  Museum  York 
Leiphart  Indian  Collection  Long  Level 


Director  or  Curator 
Edward  Warwick 
Henry  B.  Allen 
Robert  VanDeusen 
Carl  Boyer 
Samuel  N.  Baxter 
Harold  T.  Green 
Ernest  Spofford 
Roderick  MacDonald 
Horace  Jayne 
Amandus  Johnson 
Charles  R.  Toothaker 
H.  T.  Carpenter 


Elizabeth  Cornelius 


Mrs.  Mary  E.  Welding 


H.  J.  Herbein 


.Tolm  I.  Scull 


Mrs.  M.  E.  Williams 

Mrs.  Alma  J.  G.  Dix 
E.  B.  Callaway 

Mrs.  L.  E.  Taylor 

H.  F.  Metcalf 


Henry  Wolf 
O.  Leiphart 
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RESUME  EXCAVATIONS  ON  PENN’S  ESTATE 


Resumption  of  archaeological  research 
excavations  at  Pennsburj',  the  Pennsyl- 
vania home  of  William  Penn,  is  an- 
nounced by  Dr.  Lester  K.  Ade,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  chair- 
man of  the  State  Historical  Commission, 
following  approval  of  the  work  by  Ed- 
ward N.  Jones,  State  Administrator  of 
the  Works  Progress  Administration. 
Donald  A.  Cadzow,  archaeologist  for  the 
commission,  has  started  twelve  men  on 
work  that  will  continue  for  about  six 
months. 

Several  years  ago  the  Historical  Com- 
mission placed  Cadzow  in  charge  of 
archaeological  excavations  on  the  loca- 


tion of  what  was  once  Pennsburg  Manor, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  River 
about  twenty-five  miles  above  Philadel- 
I)hia.  Foundations  of  the  manor  house 
and  of  the  brew  house  were  uncovered 
and  charted,  and  suflicient  materials 
were  found  in  the  ruins  for  the  commis- 
sion’s architect  and  archaeologists  to  pic- 
ture the  general  exterior  and  interior  of 
the  large  house. 

With  the  information  previously  ob- 
tained, architect’s  plans  are  being  drawn 
of  the  manor  and  brew  houses  in  the 
liope  that  eventually  they  may  be  rebuilt 
and  make  Pennsbury  a State  shrine  in 
lionor  of  the  founder  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 


WPA  TO  EXCAVATE  INDIAN  VILLAGE 


Approval  of  President  Roosevelt  to  re- 
sumption of  the  archaeological  excava- 
tions at  remains  of  an  Indian  village  in 
Somerset  County  estimated  to  be  close  to 
2000  years  old,  is  announced  by  Dr. 
Lester  K.  Ade,  superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  and  chairman  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Historical  Commission. 
The  commission  is  sponsoring  the  project 
under  the  direction  of  Donald  A.  Cadzow, 
Stafe  archaeologist,  and  it  is  made  pos- 
sible through  allocation  of  Works 
Progress  Administration  funds. 

Early  in  September  the  remains  of  two 


stockaded  Indian  villages  were  uncovered. 
Within  the  larger  of  the  two  enclosures 
traces  have  been  found  of  ten  large  bark 
houses  or  lodges,  many  storage  pits,  re- 
mains of  pottery  vessels,  and  many  In- 
dian artifacts. 

Exhibit  materials  from  the  excavations 
on  the  bank  of  the  Youghiogheny  river 
will  be  placed  in  a museum  in  Somerset 
under  the  direction  of  the  Somerset 
County  Historical  and  Archaeological  So- 
ciety whose  members  are  assisting  the 
State  Historical  Commission  in  its  efforts 
to  trace  the  actions  and  habits  of  early 
Pennsylvania  Indians. 


NEW  HISTORICAL  PUBLICATION 


The  first  issue  of  the  Historical  Review 
of  Rerks  County  appeared  on  November 
4,  1935.  It  contains  articles  by  leading 
local  historians  as  well  as  material  relat- 
ing to  the  actual  work  and  progress  of 


the  Society.  It  has  been  thirteen  years 
(1923),  since  the  organization  published 
the  last  volume  of  its  transactions  cover- 
ing papers  contributed  to  the  Society, 
1910-1916. 
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HISTORIC  BIBLES 


In  observance  of  the  400th  anniversary 
of  the  printing  of  the  first  complete  Bible 
in  English,  the  State  Library  arranged  an 
exhibit  of  original  editions  of  some  of 
the  most  interesting  in  its  collection. 

Three  important  ones  printed  in 
America  were  included — that  of  1743 
done  at  Germantown  by  Christopher 
Saur,  the  first  Bible  in  America  in  an 
European  language  (German)  ; the  rar- 
est of  these,  the  “Bible  of  the  Revolu- 
tion,” printed  by  Robert  Aitken  in  Phila- 
delphia, 1781-2,  and  the  Somerset  Bible, 


of  1813,  the  first  one  printed  west  of  the 
Alleghenies. 

A Clementine  Bible  of  1637 ; a Geneva 
version  of  1600  with  the  first  verse 
divisions,  and  a German  one  of  1711 
having  the  five  principal  German  versions 
arranged  in  parallel  columns  were  dis- 
played along  with  the  paraphrases  of 
Erasmus,  1594 ; a commentary  of  1660, 
showing  the  ravages  of  book  worms ; 
Casper  Schwenkfield’s  Exposition  of 
.John,  1595,  and  early  Hebrew,  Latin, 
Greek,  Welsh,  Italian,  French  and  Indian 
versions. 


BEST  PRINTER  IN  COLONIAL  PENNSYLVANIA 


Dr.  A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach,  in  an  address 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society 
this  vvinter,  stated  that  William  Brad- 
ford, who  introduced  printing  into  Penn- 
sylvania 250  years  ago,  was  a better  man 
at  his  trade  than  the  more  famous  Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 

It  was  Bradford  who  first  proposed 
printing  the  English  Bible,  who,  with 


Rittenhouse,  established  the  first  paper 
mill,  who  published  the  first  classic  and 
first  drama  in  America.  He  also  was 
the  first  to  defend  the  liberty  of  the 
press. 

Bradford  excelled  Franklin  as  a typog- 
rapher and  the  products  of  his  press  are 
on  a far  higher  plane. 


1936  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

The  Fifty-eighth  Annual  Conference  of  with  headquarters  at  the  John  Marshall 
the  American  Library  Association  will  be  Hotel, 
held  May  11-16  in  Richmond,  Virginia, 


FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 


Acting  under  a grant  from  the  Car- 
negie Corporation,  the  Committee  on 
Fellowships  and  Scholarships  of  the 
American  Library  Association  has  an- 
nounced that  a limited  number  of  grants 
is  available  for  the  school  year,  1936-37. 
The  purpose  of  these  grants  is  to  enable 
persons  who  have  shown  promise  of  con- 
tributing to  the  advancement  of  the 
library  profession  to  pursue  a year  of 
special  study  or  research  in  library 
problems. 


In  general  applicants  should  be  grad- 
uates of  approved  colleges  or  universities 
and  should  have  had  one  year’s  work  in 
a library  school  and  satisfactory  ex- 
perience, although  these  requirements 
may  be  varied  for  exceptional  cases.  The 
stipend  for  a fellowship  will  be  $1,500 
or  more,  varying  according  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  recipient.  Scholar- 
ships will  vary  in  amount  from  $750  to 
$1,000,  and  will  be  awarded  to  persons 
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with  less  extensive  experience  and  train- 
ing. 

Applications  must  be  filed  before  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1936,  and  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  American  Library 
Association  Committee  on  Fellowships 


and  Scholarships,  Mr.  Harrison  W. 
Craver,  Engineering  Societies  Library,  29 
West  39th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  The 
Committee  will  act  upon  applications  be- 
fore April  1st  and  successful  applicants 
will  be  notified  as  soon  as  possible. 


COLUMBIA  SCHOOL  OF  LIBRARY  SERVICE  ADOPTS  NEW  PLAN 


-\n  entirely  new  curticulum,  accom- 
])anie<l  by  changes  in  educational  policies 
and  i)rocedures  which  represent  an  in- 
novation in  the  professional  training  of 
librarians  in  this  country,  will  result 
from  action  which  has  just  been  taken 
by  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Library 
Service  of  Columbia  University,  it  has 
been  announced  at  the  University  by 
Dean  Charles  C.  Williamson. 

The  new  curriculum  organizes  the  first- 
year’s  work  into  fewer  and  larger  units. 
The  study  of  technical  library  processes 
and  routine  operations  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  emphasis  being  placed  upon  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  books  essen- 
tial in  different  kinds  of  library  service, 
an  understanding  of  the  principles  under- 
lying library  organization  and  adminis- 
tration, and  an  appreciation  of  the  funda- 
mental social  and  educational  function  of 
the  library.  One  of  the  new  courses  to 
be  offered  bas  to  do  with  the  reading 
interests  and  habits  of  adults.  The  new 
program  as  a whole  aims  more  definitely 
to  prepare  the  student  for  the  higher 
levels  of  professional  library  service. 
The  public  library ' will,  for  example,  be 
looked  upon  less  as  an  efficient  machine 
for  the  circtilation  of  hooks  and  more  as 
a iirimary  agency  in  every  community 
for  adult  education  and  in  all  but  the 
larger  centers  the  focal  point  for  the  cul- 
tural and  intellectual  interests  of  the 
whole  population  outside  of  and  beyond 
the  formal  education  provided  by  the 
public  schools. 

The  most  significant  feature  of  the 
new  program  is  a definite  plan  and  pro- 
cedure to  encourage  mature  and  ex- 


perienced students  of  better  than  average 
ability  to  meet  the  requirements  for  the 
first  degree  without  following  the  more 
elementary  prescribed  courses.  In  ten 
or  a dozen  of  the  general  and  more  spe- 
cialized subjects  opportunity  will  be 
offerefl  to  secure  exemption  from  pre- 
scribed courses  by  passing  comprehen- 
sive examinations  for  which  the  candi- 
date can  prepare  by  studying  elsewhere 
or  by  independent  study  guided  by  com- 
plete syllabi  for  each  subject.  This  will 
enable  the  mature  student  to  utilize  his 
experience  to  the  maximum  extent  in 
meeting  the  formal  requirements  for  the 
professional  degree. 

Time  released  by  exemption  from  the 
more  elementary  and  technical  courses 
will  be  devoted  to  advanced  and  special- 
ized courses  in  the  professional  school  or 
to  graduate  study  in  some  field  in  which 
the  student  may  wish  to  combine  the 
equipment  of  the  subject  specialist  with 
the  professional  training  of  the  librarian. 
This  new  system  is  designed  to  meet  the 
growing  demand  for  librarians  with 
thorough  professional  training  who  also 
are  at  home  in  the  subject  matter  and 
literature  of  one  or  more  of  the  natural 
sciences,  ancient  and  modern  languages, 
literature,  history,  social  sciences,  music, 
art.  and  the  other  i)rofessions,  such  as 
law.  medicine,  architecture,  business,  en- 
gineering. etc. 

The  new  Columbia  ])lan  for  the  train- 
ing of  librarians  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  thorough-going  application  of  the  so- 
called  Chicago  College  Plan  to  the  cur- 
riculum of  a professional  school.  "Satis- 
factory work  in  courses  over  a stated 
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period  of  residence  will  no  longer  auto- 
matically lead  to  the  professional  degree. 
Candidates  for  the  first  professional  de- 
gree under  the  new  plan  will  be  required 
to  pass  a half  dozen  or  more  comprehen- 
sive examinations  in  the  different  fields 
covered  by  the  curriculum.  Though  these 
qualifying  examinations  will  normally  be 
taken  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  resident 
study,  they  can  be  taken  at  any  of  the 


stated  examination  periods — probably 
three  times  a year.  Not  only  may  a 
candidate  postpone  his  examinations  to 
allow  for  more  thorough  preparation,  but 
he  may  try  the  examinations  in  many 
subjects  in  advance  of  his  registration. 
If  successful  he  will  then  be  permitted  to 
take  advanced  courses  or  broaden  his 
program  to  include  graduate  study  in 
other  fields. 


LIBRARIANS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  SERVING  ON  COMMITTEES  AND 

BOARDS  OF  THE  A.L.A. 


Baker,  Mary  Neikirk,  Osterhout  Free  Li- 
brary, Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

(Library  Administration;  Membership, 
Pa.) 

Borden,  Arnold  K.,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Library,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(Bibliography) 

Bristow,  W.  H.,  Dept,  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg,  Pa. 

(Joint  Committee  N.E.A.  and  A.L.A.) 
Brooks.  Alice  R.,  Drexel  Institute  School 
of  Library  Science,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(Board  of  Education  for  Librarianship 
subcommittee  on  Library  Training 
in  Teachers  Colleges  and  Normal 
Schools,  Joint  with  American  As- 
sociation of  Teachers  Colleges) 
Brunot,  Eugenia,  Carnegie  Library, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

(Subscription  Books) 

Keator,  Alfred  D.,  Public  Library,  Read- 
ing, Pa. 

(Special  Membership,  Pa.) 

Leach,  Howard  Seavoy,  Lehigh  Univ.  Li- 
brary, Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Lewis,  Willard  P.,  State  College  Library, 
State  College,  Pa. 

(Oberly  Memorial  Fund) 

McCullough,  Ruth  D.,  Carnegie  Library, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

( Cooperation  with  Lake  Placid  Foun- 
dation Committee  on  Decimal  Classi- 
fication) 


ilason,  Charles  W.,  Carnegie  Library, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

(Special  Membership,  Pa.;  Board  on 
the  Library  and  Adult  Education 
subcommittee  on  Rosedale  Books) 

Minster,  Maud,  Senior  High  School  Li- 
brary, Altoona,  Pa. 

(School  Libraries) 

Munn,  Ralph,  Carnegie  Library,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

(Bogle  Memorial,  chairman;  National 
Library  Planning) 

Pease,  Charlotte  G.,  Carnegie  Library, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

(Membership,  Pittsburgh) 

Schmidt,  Meta,  Overbrook  High  School 
Library,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(Membership,  Philadelphia) 

Shaw,  Charles  B.,  Swarthmore  College 
Library,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

(College  Library  Advisory  Board) 
Steele,  Robert  M.,  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, California,  Pa. 

(Board  of  Education  for  Librarianship 
subcommittee  on  Library  Training 
in  Teachers  Colleges  and  Normal 
Schools,  chairman.  Joint  with  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Teachers  Col- 
leges) 

Stewart,  Elizabeth  S.,  Free  Library, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(Bogle  Memorial) 
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STATE  LIBRARY  IMPROVEMENTS 


The  complete  collection  of  books  in  the 
General  Library  has  been  changed  from 
a divided  order  to  one  of  sequence  so 
that  now  the  books  are  arranged  in  con- 
secutive order  thus  making  them  more 
easily  accessible  to  the  patrons  of  the 
Library. 

In  the  stack  rooms  there  have  been 
brought  together : 

(a)  all  general  library  books  and  period- 
icals— formerly  scattered 

(b)  all  foreign  states  materials — form- 
erly scattered 


(c)  all  publications  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— formerly  scattered 

(d)  all  duplicate  law  materials — form- 
erly scattered. 

The  above  projects  involved  the  mov- 
ing of  more  than  200,000  volumes.  In 
addition,  the  stack  lanes  have  been 
cleared  of  the  one  hundred  seventy-five 
mail  hags  filled  with  duplicate  govern- 
ment publications. 

All  these  changes  mean  a superior 
service  to  the  public. 


LIBRARY  EXTENSION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA,  1935 


What  can  he  said  of  the  progress  made 
in  Penn.sylvania  in  library  service  during 
the  past  year?  In  looking  over  the  field, 
while  there  is  nothing  startling  to  re- 
port, there  are  certainly  definite  signs 
of  progress,  and  of  a healthy  interest  in 
libraries. 

Tliere  are  the  new  library  buildings, 
each  one  planned  with  careful  thought  to 
fit  the  conditions  of  the  community  it 
serves — buildings  which  are  a credit  and 
Iionor  to  the  towns  and  to  Pennsylvania. 
Descriptions  of  these  buildings  are  found 
elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  Notes. 

Then  there  are  the  two  counties  added 
to  the  list  of  those  which  are  en- 
deavoring to  foster  county  libraries  serv- 
ice, Putler  and  Huntingdon.  In  each 
ease  the  beginning  is  small,  but  with  de- 
termination and  perseverance  on  the  part 
of  those  sponsoring  the  movements,  there 
will  surely  be  built  up  a service  which 
will  reach  all  citizens  of  each  county 
who  desire  it. 

Another  library  project  which  is  on 
a county-wide  scale  is  that  in  Schuyl- 
kill County,  where,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  E.  E.  R.  Board,  libraries  or  read- 


ing rooms  have  been  started  in  various 
towns  under  librarians  or  teachers,  each 
with  the  hope  that  it  would  develop  into 
a free  town  library  and  eventually  be 
merged  into  a county  system. 

From  all  over  the  state  come  inquiries 
from  towns  without  library  service. 
How  can  we  start  a library?  Will  you 
help  us?  These  requests  come  from  vil- 
lages of  two  or  three  hundred,  and  from 
towns  of  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand. 

In  each  case  an  effort  is  made  to  give 
definite  help,  by  suggested  plans  for  tak- 
ing the  initial  steps  in  forming  a library 
association  or  for  interesting  various 
groups  of  people. 

Wherever  possible  a representative  is 
sent  to  the  town  to  discuss  plans  for  or- 
ganizing, explain  various  types  of  li- 
braries, tell  of  the  help  available  from 
the  State  Library,  and,  where  the  work 
has  progressed  that  far,  to  help  in  sort- 
ing gift  books,  suggest  lists  for  purchase 
and  show  volunteers  how  to  prepare 
them  for  distribution. 

Such  work  has  been  done  during  the 
last  year  in  Huntingdon,  Mifflinburg, 
Glen  Rock,  Belle  Vernon,  Farrell,  Hills- 
ville  and  other  places. 
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HUNTmGDON  COUNTY  STARTS  A LffiRARY 


Several  years  ago  a group  of  people 
in  Huntingdon  became  interested  in  start- 
ing a library  in  connection  with  the  Com- 
munity House  there.  From  the  very  be- 
ginning these  men  and  women  felt  that 
as  the  town  of  Huntingdon  was  the 
county  seat,  the  library  should  be  free 
to  the  county.  That  was  in  1932. 

Books  were  collected  and  donations  of 
money  received.  Under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Lillian  Evans,  Librarian  of  the 
Juniata  College,  a committee  of  women 
prepared  the  books  for  circulation  and 
started  the  catalog. 

Miss  Alice  Brown,  assisted  by  other 
volunteer  workers,  has  been  the  librarian 
since  the  library  was  opened.  A front 
room  on  the  first  fioor  of  the  Community 
House  was  furnished  for  the  library,  and 
the  shelves  soon  were  filled  with  books. 

The  demand  for  books  for  children  has, 
from  the  first,  been  far  greater  than  the 
supply. 

In  spite  of  handicaps  such  as  lack  of 
sufficient  space,  funds  and  books,  the 
work  has  been  carried  on.  Miss  Brown 
was  able,  with  the  help  of  a traveling  li- 
brary from  the  Extension  Division  of  the 
State  Library,  to  send  some  books  out  to 
teachers  in  rural  schools. 

The  interest  grew  and  finally  in  193.5 
an  appropriation  was  made  by  the 
county  commissioners,  and  a county  li- 
brary association  was  organized.  Miss 


Evans,  Mr.  Neff,  County  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  and  several  others  were  un- 
tiring in  their  efforts  to  increase  the 
service  by  making  the  library  definitely 
a County  Library. 

The  county  commissioners  appointed  a 
library  board  of  directors  to  manage  the 
library,  and  Miss  Dorothy  Wightman 
was  engaged  to  organize  the  library  for 
definite  county  work.  Miss  Wightman, 
while  a native  Pennsylvanian,  has  had 
experience  in  county  library  work  both 
in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  She 
started  work  in  September  and  is  ably 
assisted  by  Miss  Brown,  who  still  has 
charge  of  the  circulation  of  books  in  the 
town  of  Huntingdon,  and  by  Miss  Cath- 
erine Roberts,  who  has  been  helping  with 
the  county  work. 

Since  the  first  of  September  many  col- 
lections of  books  have  been  sent  out  to 
rural  schools  and  a number  of  deposit 
stations  have  been  opened.  This  has  been 
made  possible  by  a loan  of  books  from 
the  Extension  Division  of  the  State  Li- 
brary under  the  State  Aid  Act  for  County 
Libraries  of  1931. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Alex- 
andria Library,  through  Miss  Walker, 
its  librarian,  has  cordially  offered  its  co- 
operation in  serving  the  county. 

Such  a beginning  in  county  library 
work  is  most  promising,  and  those  who 
have  been  instrumental  in  its  reorganiza- 
tion are  to  be  congratulated. 


MARTIN  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 


The  Martin  Memorial  Library  in  York, 
Pennsylvania,  held  its  formal  opening 
and  dedication  ceremony  on  Saturday, 
November  second,  and  some  500  guests 
enjoyed  the  program.  Mr.  J.  E.  Baker, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  pre- 
sided and  gave  the  formal  opening  ad- 
dress. The  mayor  of  the  city,  Mr.  Harry 
B.  Anstine,  accepted  the  services  of  the 
library  for  the  citizens  of  the  city  and 


county  and  made  a short  speech  of  ap- 
preciation. Rev.  Canon  Paul  S.  Atkins, 
President  of  the  York  City  School  Board, 
then  gave  the  principal  address.  He 
sketched  briefly  the  history  of  libraries 
in  general  and  of  York  in  particular.  His 
excellent  address  was  most  enthusiastic- 
ally received. 

The  response  of  the  public  to  the  new 
library  has  been  much  greater  than  was 
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anticipated.  During  the  three  days  of 
Open  House  there  were  7505  visitors, 
and  in  the  first  week  of  regular  service 
at  least  12.000  people  visited  the  library. 
Over  7000  of  these  first  visitors  regis- 
tered and  by  the  end  of  the  first  month 
21,488  books  had  been  borrowed  for  home 
use. 

This  is  an  average  circulation  of  934 
hooks  each  day  during  the  month  and 
shows  that  the  people  of  York  and  York 
County  need  not  be  coaxed  to  use  the 
library  and  avail  themselves  of  all  its 
services. 

The  building  is  early  American  in 
style  with  simple  trimming  of  Indiana 
limestone.  The  bricks  are  Colonial  size 
in  the  colors  which  were  used  in  the 
early  eighteenth  centurj'.  The  Memorial 
Lobby  is  in  tbe  center  of  the  front  part 
of  the  building  and  contains  the  portrait 


of  Mr.  INIilton  D.  Martin  painted  by  Mr. 
IT.  Willard  Ortlip  of  New  York.  The 
design  of  the  beautiful  woodwork  in  this 
Lobby  is  based  on  the  old  Colonial  wood- 
wo;k  found  in  Independence  Hall  in 
Philadelphia,  but  several  motives,  par- 
ticularly indigenous  to  the  old  Colonial 
woodwork  in  York,  have  been  introduced 
into  it.  The  lighting  fixture  that  hangs 
here  is  a copy  of  that  which  hung  in 
Gadsby’s  Tavern,  in  Alexandria,  Vir- 
ginia. The  Reading  Rooms  have  been 
finishe<l  in  knotty  white  pine  stained 
to  give  it  the  color  of  unpainted  and  un- 
varnished pine  found  in  some  of  the  old 
colonial  buildings. 

The  building  was  erected  at  a cost  of 
8115.474.23  and  it  is  expected  that  ulti- 
mately 100,000  books  will  be  house<l 
therein.  The  original  collection  con- 
tains approximately  28,000  books. 


THE  WILLIAM  JEANES  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 


The  William  .Teanes  IMemorial  Library 
which  was  opened  in  April,  1933  in  the 
W.  W.  Ambler  residence,  Plymouth  Meet- 
ing, opened  its  new  building  December 
1.5,  19,35. 

The  building  has  been  erected  on  the 
Friends’  Meeting  House  grounds  and  is 
the  same  style  of  architecture  as  the 
Meeting  House.  It  is  a small  stone 
building  40io  by  28  feet  and  has  a book 
capacity  for  10,000  volumes.  There  will 


be  a small  work  room,  a children’s  room, 
a reading  room,  and  a balcony  with  a 
second  tier  of  stacks. 

The  endowment  for  the  library  was 
left  to  the  Plymouth  Meeting  Society  of 
Friends  by  Mary  .Teanes  Miller  in  mem- 
ory of  her  first  husband,  William  .Teanes. 
The  library  is  located  near  the  township 
boundary  .so  that  it  serves  schools  in  two 
townships  and  draws  patrons  from  the 
surrounding  country  within  a radius  of 
twenty-five  miles. 


NEW  LIBRARIES 


On  November  23,  19.35  Dr.  Charles 
10.  P.eury,  President  of  Temple  Univers- 
ity, liiid  the  cornerstone  for  the  Sullivan 
Memorial  Library.  The  new  building 
was  made  possible  by  the  gift  of  $278,090 
from  the  late  Thomas  D.  Sullivan,  and 
a loan  from  the  Government  of  $550,000. 
I'lie  exterior  of  the  building  has  been 
completed  and  it  is  planned  to  dedicate 
the  library  on  “Founder’s  Day.’’  Febru- 
ary 15,  1936. 


'riie  new  building  is  a three  story  struc- 
ture, having  a book  capacity  of  180,000. 
with  provision  for  growth.  All  the  read- 
ing rooms  will  be  treated  acoustically 
and  a system  of  air  conditioning  will 
regulate  humidity  and  dust. 


New  housing  facilities  for  150,000 
books  have  been  constructed  at  Swarth- 
more  College  at  a cost  of  less  than  $10,- 
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000.  A large  steel  and  glass  addition  to 
the  main  library  has  been  built  as  part 
of  a construction  program  begun  during 
the  summer. 

The  new  wing  is  a temporary  struc- 
ture, guaranteed  for  five  years.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  the  college  plans  to 
build  on  another  site  a structure  which 
will  house  a library  of  500,000  volumes 
and  the  administrative  offices  of  the  col- 
lege. 

The  library  wing  was  planned  and  con- 
structed by  the  college’s  own  engineers 


and  workmen,  a fact  which  contributed 
to  its  comparatively  low  cost. 

In  addition  to  the  sum  expended  on 
the  wing,  $20,000  was  spent  for  new 
stacks  and  reading  rooms  for  students. 
Special  typewriter  rooms  and  confer- 
ence rooms  for  debaters  have  also  been 
provided  as  well  as  reading  rooms  for 
study. 

Another  new  feature  is  a “browsing 
room”  for  light  reading.  Soft  chairs, 
sofas  and  reading  lamps  will  equip  it, 
according  to  Dr.  E.  B.  Shaw,  college  li- 
brarian. 


DEDICATION  OF  BYERS  LIBRARY 


At  a meeting  of  the  official  board  of 
the  Byers’  Memorial  Public  library  held 
at  the  Morrison’s  Cove  Vocational  High 
school  building,  plans  were  perfected  for 
the  dedication  of  the  library  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  September  1,  at  2 :30  o’clock. 

The  library,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Rose  S. 
Byers,  belonged  to  her  late  husband. 
Professor  Edward  E.  Byers,  founder  of 
the  high  school.  In  making  this  valuable 
contribution  to  the  educational  facilities 
of  the  cove,  Mrs.  Byers  has  erected  a 
monument  which  will  keep  alive  in  the 
hearts  of  posterity  the  memory  of  Pro- 
fessor Byers’  life  and  appreciation  of  hi.« 
distinguished  service  to  the  people  of 
his  native  community. 

During  the  last  several  weeks,  under 


the  personal  supervision  of  Mrs.  Byers 
and  Miss  K.  Virginia  Krick,  librarian  at 
the  Altoona  public  library,  the  books 
have  been  catalogued,  classified  and 
shelved  in  accordance  with  the  standard 
requirements  of  the  Pennsylvania  state 
board.  There  are  in  excess  of  1500  vol- 
umes, falling  under  the  general  classi- 
fications of  philosophy,  religion,  sociology, 
theology,  natural  science,  useful  and  fine 
arts,  literature  and  history. 

Dr.  R.  E.  Laramy  and  Miss  Krick  of 
Altoona  and  the  teachers  of  the  cove, 
who  have  assisted  in  the  cataloging  of 
the  books,  recommended  it  as  one  of  the 
most  complete  selection  of  volumes  that 
could  be  found  anywhere  outside  of  a 
big  city  public  library. 


GIFTS— 1935 


Cooperstown  November  9,  1935 

Mrs.  King,  Librarian  of  the  Coopers- 
town Library,  reports  a gift  of  money 


for  improving  the  library  building  as  a 
memorial  to  Dr.  E.  P.  Spencer,  one  of 
the  library  trustees  for  many  years. 


$5000  LEGACY  FOR  WEST  END  LIBRARY,  CHESTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Announcement  has  been  made  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  West  End  Free 
Library,  Fourth  and  Jeffrey  Streets,  of 
a trust  fund  left  for  the  library  by  the 
late  Mrs.  Fannie  S.  Thurlow  Lane,  who 


died  at  her  Atlantic  City  home  on  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1934. 

Mrs.  Lane’s  will  states  that  the  sum 
of  $5000  be  left  in  trust  with  Joshua 
C.  Taylor,  Paul  L.  Ives  and  the  Dela- 
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ware  County  Bank,  with  the  West  End 
library  to  receive  the  net  interest  accru- 
inqr  from  the  amount. 

The  sum  is  now  in  the  process  of 
settlement,  announcement  having  been 
made  at  a special  meeting  of  the  library 
board  held  last  night. 

According  to  oflBcials  of  the  institu- 
tion. the  legacy  will  enable  the  library 


to  continue  its  free  service  to  Chester 
residents.  For  a time,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  institution  would  be  forced  to  close 
its  doors,  with  city  and  private  appro- 
priations discontinued. 

The  Lane  will  specifically  stated  that 
the  money  is  to  he  used  for  the  pur- 
chase of  new  books  for  the  library,  to 
be  bought  as  seen  fit  by  the  directors. 


GOOD  WORK,  LANCASTER 


As  copy  for  this  issue  goes  to  press, 
word  comes  from  Lancaster  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  county  commissioners  have 
agreed  to  double  the  1935  appropriation 
to  the  county  library  project  making 
the  amount  .$3000.  The  Lancaster  City 
School  Board  and  City  Council  have 
.agreed  to  double  their  1935  appropria- 
tions making  the  amounts  $3000  and 
$2400  respectively.  These  amounts,  to- 
gether with  the  State  Appropriation, 


make  available  for  library  purposes  for 
tbe  year  1936,  a total  of  $9,150. 

Other  counties  should  pluck  a leaf 
from  Lancaster  County’s  note-book  and 
through  more  generous  appropriations 
bring  the  blessings  of  books  to  those  liv- 
ing in  the  remote  sections  of  our  counties. 
The  State  is  willing  to  do  its  part  both 
in  the  matter  of  supplying  books  and 
financial  help. 

What  county  will  next  fall  in  line? 


QUAKER  LIBRARIES 


The  following  interesting  facts  are 
gathered  from  “Girard’s  Talk  of  the 
Day,’’  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of 
November  28,  1935: 

Harvard  University  will  in  September 
next  be  300  years  old. 

Recently  Haverford  College  Library 
made  a gift  of  216  books  and  pamphlets 
concerning  Quakers  to  Harvard’s  Li- 
brary. 

Which  reminds  me  that  Haverford 
is  rapidly  acquiring  one  of  the  world’s 
greatest  Quaker  libraries.  Recent  ac- 
•luisitions  have  been  both  numerous  and 
important. 

.lust  now  publication  of  a biography  of 
Dr.  .Joseph  W.  Taylor  is  on  the  carpet. 

Dr.  Taylor  was  founder  of  Bryn  Mawr 
College  50  years  ago,  but  he  Jiad  prev- 
iously served  on  the  board  of  managers 
of  Haverford  for  36  years. 

Haverford  is  to  have  something  unsur- 


passed in  the  bibliography  of  that  fore- 
most Quaker  poet,  .John  G.  Whittier. 

The  Quaker  in  Pennsylvania  politics 
during  the  Colonial  era  was  the  theme 
for  an  Indiana  historian. 

Among  old  Quaker  deeds  obtained 
through  loan  by  Haverford  is  that  from 
William  Penn  to  Morris  Llewellyn  for 
500  acres  of  land  for  “one  peppercorn 
only.’’ 

Unique  for  the  reason  that  Father 
Billy  did  not  usually  sell  any  slice  of 
his  beloved  Pennsylvania  at  such  a small 
price. 

In  former  times,  the  Puritan  of  New 
England  and  the  Cavalier  of  Virginia  re- 
ceived far  more  publicity  than  the 
Quaker  of  Pennsylvania. 

Now  it  is  known  by  historians  that 
(here  was  quite  as  much  of  romance  in 
(he  founding  of  Pennsylvania  as  clung 
to  those  older  provinces. 
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NOTES  OF  INTEREST 


Harrisburg  Library  Serves  Hun- 
dreds 

The  Harrisburg  Library  on  December 
1 completed  ten  years  of  county  library 
service,  Miss  Alice  Baton,  librarian,  re- 
ported at  the  December  meeting  of  the 
library  trustees.  County  readers  are 
served  by  a motor  library  car  which 
carries  books  to  each  community. 

During  that  period,  the  circulation 
for  this  county  service,  excluding  Har- 
risburg, Steelton,  and  Middletown, 
amounted  to  1,373,000  books.  The  cir- 
culation for  the  last  five  years  totals 
1,000,000  books,  Miss  Eaton  said. 

The  library  car,  which  is  financed 
by  appropriations  made  by  the  county 
commissioners,  reaches  about  175  sta- 
tions, including  school  houses  and  other 
centers. 

Philadelphia  Free  Library  Exhibits 
Bibles 

The  400th  aniversary  of  the  printing 
of  the  Bible  in  English  is  being  com- 
memorated by  the  Free  Library  of  Phila- 
delphia by  an  exhibition  of  an  outstand- 
ing collection  of  Bibles,  all  of  which  are 
owned  by  the  Library. 

The  Bibles  have  been  arranged  chron- 
ologically in  ten  exhibition  cases  in  the 
entrance  hall.  The  exhibit  will  be  avail- 
able to  public  inspection  until  November 
24. 

The  smallest  Bible  in  the  world, 
printed  by  the  Oxford  University  Press 
in  1919,  may  be  seen  as  well  as  a King 
James  Version  printed  in  London,  auto- 
graphed by  Oliver  Cromwell  and  pre- 
sented to  him  by  one  of  his  officers  in 
1653. 

There  is  a leaf  from  the  Gutenberg 
Bible  which  was  not  only  the  first 
printed  Bible  but  also  the  first  printed 
book.  There  is  a copy  of  the  Codex 
Sinaiticus,  a Greek  manuscript  dating 
back  to  the  fourth  century.  There  is  an 
illuminated  manuscript  Latin  Vulgate 
Bible  written  about  1280. — Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  Nov.  3, 


Williamsport — James  V.  Brown 
Library 

In  commemoration  of  the  400th  anni- 
versary of  the  first  complete  printing  of 
the  Bible  in  the  English  language.  Dr- 
O.  R.  Howard  Thomson,  of  the  James 
V.  Brown  Library,  arranged  an  exhibit 
in  the  main  vestibule.  A comprehensive 
little  folder  was  printed,  describing  Bible 
history  in  general  and  containing  the 
catalogue  of  Bibles  and  facsimiles  on 
exhibition. 

Marysville  School  Library 

The  organization  of  a new  library  in 
the  High  School  has  been  announced  by 
Professor  A.  M.  Baugher,  Supervising 
Principal  of  the  school.  The  library  has 
been  placed  in  charge  of  Miss  Catherine 
Fitzgerald  and  the  Literary  Club.  The 
school  is  making  arrangements  to  pur- 
chase about  fifty  volumes  of  new  books, 
and  at  the  same  time  put  the  old  books 
in  proper  shape  to  fill  their  place  in  the 
library. 

Birdsboro 

A new  library  is  being  organized  for 
Birdsboro  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Sponsor’s  Club.  Mr.  Russell  Livingood, 
Chairman  of  the  Library  Committee, 
hopes  to  have  the  library  ready  for  use 
early  in  the  new  year.  It  will  be  housed 
in  the  community  building  in  a room 
on  the  second  floor. 

Belle  Vernon 

Plans  are  being  carried  out  by  the 
Women’s  Club  of  Belle  Vernon,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Junior  Women’s  Club, 
to  open  a Free  Public  Library  for  the 
town.  Mrs.  H.  Dean  Menoher,  President 
of  the  Woman’s  Club,  reports  that  many 
gifts  of  books  and  money  have  been  re- 
ceived and  a room  centrally  located  has 
been  donated  free  of  charge.  Shelving 
has  been  installed  and  the  books  are  be- 
ing prepared  for  circulation.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  library  will  be  opened  soon  after 
the  first  of  the  year.  Miss  West  wiU  act 
as  librarian. 
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ATTENTION!  LIBRARY  TRUSTEES: 
CITIZENS’  DAY  AT  THE  RICHMOND  CONFERENCE 


Wednesday,  May  13  has  been  desig- 
nated as  Citizens’  Day  at  the  Richmond 
Conference.  Program  plans  include  as 
speakers  outstanding  citizens  vitally  in- 
terested in  the  development  of  library 
.service. 

A general  session  in  the  morning  will 
strike  the  keynote  of  the  day,  with 
speeches  picturing  modern  library  serv- 
ice and  outlining  objectives  for  state  and 
national  programs  and  plans. 

A Friends  of  the  Library  Luncheon, 
with  talks  by  citizens  of  national  stand- 
ing, will  follow.  This  has  become  a 
feature  of  recent  conferences  and  natur- 
ally belongs  now  to  Citizens’  Day.  Guests 
of  Iionor  will  be  library  donors,  A.L.A. 
sustaining  members  and  distinguished 
authors. 


For  tile  afternoon,  a discussion  meet- 
ing for  citizens  is  being  arranged.  The 
suggesterl  theme  is  “What  the  citizens 
can  do  in  their  own  states  and  cities.” 

A special  registration  and  consultation 
desk  for  citizens  and  trustees  will  en- 
able laymen  attending  the  conference  to 
meet  easily,  while  special  hospitality 
groups  will  see  that  their  stay  in  Rich- 
mond is  enjoyable.  Arrangements  are 
being  made  for  visitors  to  see  some  of 
the  fine  garden  estates  for  which  Rich- 
mond is  famous. 

Librarians  are  urged  to  make  these 
plans  known  to  interested  citizens,  in- 
cluding trustees,  who  might  be  able  to 
spend  a day  or  so  of  Conference  week 
in  Richmond.  Special  meetings  for 
trustees  are  also  being  arranged  by  the 
Trustees  Section  of  the  A.L.A. 
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